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V  WINNING  AGGREGATION 


WEST  POINT 

“Discipline  is  not  a  means  to  repress  individ¬ 
uality,  but  enables  youth  to  attain  high  standards 
of  character.”  Many  students,  unhappily,  take 
the  attitude  that  rules  are  made  to  spitefully  de¬ 
prive  them  of  privileges — an  impression  which  is, 
of  course,  entirely  wrong'.  There  is  a  good  reason 
for  every  rule  that  is  made.  No  matter  what  a 
person  thinks,  it  is  his  duty  to  obey;  then,  if  he 
wishes,  he  may  ascertain  the  purpose  of  the  rule. 

The  opening  sentence  of  this  article  is  the  very 
spirit  of  West  Point.  Only  boys  of  the  hig'hest  type 
are  allowed  to  enter  the  academy,  and  before  gradu¬ 
ation  arrives,  the  group  has  been  continually  weed¬ 
ed  until  only  the  finest  specimens  remain.  From  the 
moment  they  are  enrolled,  these  boys  learn  obedi¬ 
ence  and  the  importance  of  truth.  At  first  they 
obey  from  fear  because  disregard  of  authority  or  the 
least  deception  is  not  tolerated.  Such  acts  are  often 
punished  by  dismissal;  for  a  man  must  learn  to  obey 
before  he  can  command. 

When  the  second  year  has  come,  bringing  great¬ 
er  familiarity  with  the  reg'ulations,  the  young  men 
have  time  to  look  around  and  find  splendid  examples 
of  respectful  obedience  in  the  upper  classmen.  They 
discover  that  good  conduct  is  rewarded  and  they  are 
inspired  to  build  up  a  record  which  will  bring  recog¬ 
nition  of  duties  perfectly  performed. 

Soon  their  senior  year  is  reached  and  they  ex¬ 
perience  the  delight  of  being  trusted  with  still  more 
important  duties.  A  large  part  of  the  discipline  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  seniors  themselves;  and  they 
are  just  as  strict  with  their  own  classmates  as  are 
the  Tactical  Officers.  So  perfect  is  the  system,  that 
no  corrections  other  than  academic,  are  necessary  in 
the  classroom. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  West  Point  graduates 
represent  the  highest  type  of  manhood  in  our  coun¬ 
try;  for  instance,  Stonewall  Jackson,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
and  John  J.  Pershing,  a  great  general  in  the  World 
War. 

And  all  this  is  the  result  of  what?  DISCI¬ 
PLINE. 

Think  for  a  moment.  Picture  the  cadets  when 
they  come  to  Boston;  the  long  even  ranks  of  erect 
young  men,  marching  in  perfect  unison,  every  face 
turned  in  the  same  direction.  What  a  thrill!  How 
we  admire  them  and  marvel  at  the  sight!  This 


comes  of  obedience;  but  more  than  that,  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  instantaneous  obedience.  What  an  ideal 
school  ours  would  be  if,  at  the  moment  the  bells 
ring,  the  orders  they  imply  were  carried  out! 

Let  us  model  Woburn  High  School  after  West 
Point.  It  has  been  proved  that  “Discipline  is  not 
a  means  to  repress  individuality,”  but  that  it  has 
enabled  youth  to  attain  the  highest  standards  of 
character.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  are  innum¬ 
erable:  a  more  complete  education,  well-bred  stud¬ 
ents,  cheerful  compliance  with  the  few  and  simple 
rules,  and  the  removal  of  the  extra-session. 

Marie  Flowers,  ’34. 


TRY  AGAIN 

Recently  I  came  upon  this  statement:  “Who 
rises  every  time  he  falls  will  sometime  rise  to  stay.” 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  these  few  words.  It 
means  that  perseverance  and  hard  labor  bring-  suc¬ 
cess. 

Perseverence  is  the  act  of  persisting-  in  an  en¬ 
terprise.  Another  name  for  it  it  stick-to-it-iveness. 
Since  school  work  is  the  business  of  every  student, 
let  us  apply  this  word  to  our  work. 

If  our  work  is  poor,  our  marks  below  passing, 
and  everything  tending  to  discourage  us,  we  must 
follow  the  rule:  “If  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try, 
try  again”.  Many  pupils  who  are  failing  want  to 
drop  this  or  that  subject.  Very  often  these  students 
are  the  ones  who  have  not  learned  to  persevere.  They 
have  not  learned  that  if  they  keep  their  heads  up 
and  try  ag-ain  they  will  succeed.  If  they  had  smiled 
and  worked  harder,  they  would  have  won  out. 

Success  is  the  result  of  hard  work  and  stick- 
to-it-iveness.  Therefore  let  us  remember  that  “if 
at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again.”  Let  us 
also  keep  this  as  our  motto:  “Who  rises  every  time 
he  falls  will  sometime  rise  to  stay.” 

James  Cassanos,  ’35. 


DEFACING  PROPERTY 
Defacing  property  is  a  vice  especially  common 
in  young  people.  Much  of  it  is  due  to  thoughtless¬ 
ness,  perhaps,  but  some  is  malicious  mischief.  To 
purposely  destroy  property  not  our  own  is  a  most 
despicable  act.  Spoiling  what  is  not  our  own  is  a 
sign  of  ignorance,  which  ought  to  be  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  why  a  person  does  such  a  thing. 
We  say,  “Oh,  he  doesn’t  know  any  better.”  And  then 
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we  try  to  teach  him  respect  for  other  people's 
possessions. 

But  certainly,  when  we  have  arrived  thus  far 
in  school,  we  must  have  enough  intelligence  to  real¬ 
ize  the  great  wrong  we  are  doing  and  the  bad  habits 
we  are  forming  in  marking  desks,  tearing  books, 
and  destroying  school  property  in  any  way.  This 
fine  school  building  with  its  equipment  is  ours  for 
the  time  that  we  spend  here.  We  ought  to  have 
enough  pride  to  keep  it  in  good,  condition. 

To  deliberately  mark  the  desks  or  scratch  the 
walls  brands  us  as  ignorant  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
They  may  laugh  with  us  when  we  do  it  and  urge 
us  on,  but  if  there  is  any  manhood  at  all  in  them, 
down  deep  in  their  hearts  they  lose  all  respect  for 
us.  They  would  not  tnist  us  with  their  property. 
They  say  to  themselves,  “If  he  will  purposely  destroy 
this  school  property  which  is  really  his,  he  will  do 
the  same  to  my  things  if  he  has  the  opportunity. 
Well,  I  won’t  let  him  have  the  opportunity.  I’ll 
keep  my  things  out  of  his  reach.” 

It  seems  to  be  a  “fad,”  let  us  say,  to  carve 
names  on  desks.  Besides  spoiling  the  surface  of 
the  desk,  it  is  utterly  foolish.  Why  do  we  put  our 
names  there  ?  So  other  people  may  see  them.  But  in 
spite  of  what  we  may  think  of  our  own  importance, 
there  are  really  very  few,  comparatively,  who  have 
ever  known  us.  So,  when  students  look  at  these 
names  later  on,  the  only  thought  they  will  have  is, 
“Well,  J.  C.  or  M.  P.,  you  certainly  succeeded  in 
spoiling  the  appearance  of  this  desk.” 

Therefore,  in  the  future,  let  us  remember  the 
impression  we  give  others  when  we  do  this  sort  of 
thing  and  refrain  from  defacing  property.  It  is 
granted  that  some  of  this  may  be  unintentional  and 
accidental,  but  we  must  try  to  be  more  careful. 

Let  us  always  keep  this  advice  in  mind:  “I 
will  be  careful  to  keep  the  school  building,  which 
is  lent  to  me,  as  free  from  ugly  defacements  as 
possible.” 

Barbara  Brown,  ’35. 


RESPONSIBILITY 

One  of  the  most  important  character  traits  in 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  is  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Learning  to  acquire  it  in  early  child¬ 
hood  is  one  of  the  reasons  some  men  and  women 
have  become  successful  and  capable  of  holding  the 
highest  positions  in  the  land. 

First,  what  does  responsibility  mean?  The  defi¬ 
nition  in  the  dictionary  reads:  “the  state  of  being 
accountable  as  for  a  trust,  debt,  or  obligation.”  In 
school  life,  that  means  doing  those  things  which  are 
prompted  by  common  decency,  courtesy,  and  con¬ 
sideration  for  others. 

Some  of  the  things  that  are  the  students’  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  school  are  the  following:  avoiding  tardi¬ 


ness,  bringing  notes  of  excuse  on  time,  practicing- 
courtesy,  covering  books,  and  meeting  obligations 
promptly.  But  these  are  only  a  few  of  many.  If 
pupils  are  careful  to  attend  to  all  these  details  of 
school  life,  they  will  soon  find  that  they  hold  a 
higher  place  in  their  classmates’  estimation. 

When  a  student  finds  it  necessary  to  borrow  a 
book,  he  should  return  it  as  soon  as  possible  in  as 
good  condition  as  he  received  it,  and  should  thank 
the  lender.  By  observing  these  courtesies,  which  are 
really  obligations  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  he 
establshes  himself  the  higher  in  the  world’s  opinion, 
and  lays  a  proper  foundation  for  himself. 

How  long  will  a  palace  last  which  is  built  on 
a  poor  foundation?  The  foundation  must  be  as 
well  constructed  as  the  tower.  Boys  and  girls  can¬ 
not  assume  great  responsibility  when  they  are  older, 
if  they  do  not  learn  now  how  to  cope  with  little 
every-day  things  that  demand  attention.  If  stud¬ 
ents  make  a  habit  of  this  characteristic  in  daily 
life,  it  will  become  one  of  their  most  valued  pos¬ 
sessions  in  later  life. 

Elizabeth  Bezanson,  ’34. 


FROM  40,000  to  40 

With  China  in  the  limelight,  as  it  is  at  present, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  study  such  a  fas¬ 
cinating  topic  as  the  new  Chinese  language — a  lan¬ 
guage  that  is  revolutionizing  vocal  China.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  but  a  brief  summary  of  the  immense  work. 

The  original  Chinese  alphabet  consisted  of  ap¬ 
proximately  forty  thousand  characters  known  as 
ideographs.  Within  the  past  few  years,  Chinese 
etymologists  have  reduced  and  condensed  this  great 
number  of  symbols,  at  first  into  thirty-nine  and 
then  into  forty  simple  characters.  The  need  was 
pressing.  Ever  since  China  first  took  its  place 
among  modern  nations,  and  ever  since  means  of 
communication  began  to  be  wide  spread,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  simple  national  language,  easily  under¬ 
stood  by  all  sections  of  that  vast  country,  has  be¬ 
come  imperative. 

To  the  Chinese  eye  there  was  but  one  Chinese 
language;  not  so  to  the  ear.  The  same  ideographs 
might  have  half  a  dozen  different  sounds  in  as 
many  provinces  although  standing  for  the  same 
thing.  The  character  that  the  natives  of  Peiping 
called  CHIN  JIH,  the  Cantonese  called  KAM  YAT. 

Because  the  new  language  looks  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  a  common  speech  in  China,  with 
the  consequent  quickening  of  social  and  economic 
relations  within  and  without  the  country,  it  is  re¬ 
garded  with  ever  increasing  interest  by  those  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  the  unification  and  betterment  of 
their  country.  Happy  to  relate,  the  Chinese  pho¬ 
netic  script  is  today  a  recognized  medium  of  inter¬ 
course  in  many  provinces.  Although  it  is  never  to 
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displace  the  ancient  ideographs  (now  known  as  the 
classic  Chinese)  among  the  better  educated  classes, 
it  is  intended  to  constitute  the  inter  and  intra-pro¬ 
vincial  means  of  communication. 

The  forty  phonetics  are  drawn  from  simple- 
stroke  characters  which  form  part  of  the  original 
forty  odd  thousand  ideographs.  The  inflection 
which  in  Chinese  speech  must  be  regarded  as  part 
of  the  word  itself,  is  indicated  by  a  small  dot  or 
tone  mark  at  one  corner  of  the  character.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  tone  mark  requires  an  even  tone  of  voice. 
If  the  tone  mark  is  in  the  lower  left  hand  corner, 
the  phonetic  is  pronounced  with  a  slightly  curved 
and  rising  inflection;  if  in  the  upper  left  hand  cor¬ 
ner,  it  is  spoken  on  a  sharp  rising  note;  if  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner,  in  an  emphatic  falling 
tone;  and  if  in  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  in  a 
level  tone  ending  abruptly.  By  this  variation  in 
inflection,  the  number  of  actual  sounds  becomes 
two  hundred. 

The  same  ideograph  numerals  have  been  pre¬ 
served,  unaltered,  in  the  phonetic  alphabet.  Roman¬ 
ized,  one  to  ten  in  Chinese  are  il,  eth4,  sanl,  ssee4, 
liu4,  ch  i21,  pal,  chiu3,  shih2,  wu3,  (the  small  fig¬ 
ures  are  tone  marks.)  Try  to  pronounce  them  with 
Chinese  inflection! 

For  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  mass  of  the 
people  with  the  new  language,  a  little  mission  pub¬ 
lication  called  THE  CHU  YIN  TZU-MU  or  CHIN¬ 
ESE  PHONETIC  SYLLABARY,  which  presents  a 
comparison  of  the  old  and  new  characters,  has  been 
published.  THE  CHU  YIN  TZU-MU  is  enabling- 
scores  of  Chinese,  young  and  old,  whose  eyes  other¬ 
wise  would  see  meaning  in  but  a  few  ideographs 
at  best,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  their  language 
as  they  hear  it  spoken.  This  is  truly  a  notable 
achievement. 

Bryant  French,  ’34. 


LAUGHTER,  THE  AMBASSADOR  OF 
HAPPINESS 

Everyone  desires  to  be  happy,  and  all  realize 
that  much  happiness  is  gained  from  another  person’s 
joy.  We  show  our  joy  by  our  laughter  and  smiles 
and  then,  in  our  happiness  we  help  others  to  be 
happy. 

Just  as  when  an  individual  laughs,  others  are 
happy;  so  when  a  nation  laughs,  other  nations  aie 
happy.  Walt  Disney’s  “Three  Little  Pigs”  have 
done  more  towards  bringing  about  international 
happiness  during  the  last  year  than  has  any  seri¬ 
ous-minded  professor.  These  little  missionaries  of 
good  will  have  also  brought  good  nature  into  inter¬ 
national  relationships.  They  sang  “L’quien  teme 
al  lobo  feroz?”  in  Spain;  while  in  France  they  sang, 
“Qui  craint  le  grand  mechant  loup?”  To  the  people 
of  all  the  lands  they  visited,  like  their  “brother” 


Mickey  Mouse,  the  three  little  pigs  brought  laugh¬ 
ter.  “Laughter  drives  out  meaness  and  suspicion.” 
Therefore,  all  nations  need  more  laughter. 

More  good  humor  is  needed  among  students, 
just  as  it  is  needed  among  nations.  It  means  a  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  between  students  and  teachers. 
The  undercurrent  of  misjudgment  and  bitterness  on 
the  pupils’  part  will  disappear.  Better  mutual  un¬ 
derstanding  will  change  the  condition  of  fear  and 
dullness  in  some  classrooms.  Students  will  pro¬ 
gress  more  rapidly  and  take  greater  interest  in 
their  work.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  peiiods 
should  become  periods  of  amusement,  but  that  pu¬ 
pils  should  feel,  they  had  a  right  to  be  happy,  since 
they  had  prepared  their  work  as  well  as  they  were 
able. 

One  type  of  laughter  should,  however,  be  ban¬ 
ned,  the  snickers  which  are  heard  when  a  person 
makes  a  mistake.  A  person  is  not  happy  when  he 
laughs  at  another  who  hasn’t  done  his  geometry 
or  gets  “stuck”  in  the  middle  of  a  long  quotation. 
He  is  thoughtless  and  mean.  His  laughter  does  not 
bring  happiness  to  others. 

Loraine  Hamm,  ’34. 


INITIATIVE 

Initiative,  or  the  power  to  commence  a  new 
undertaking,  is  the  force  that  has  been  the  back¬ 
ground  of  all  great  things.  Nothing  of  any  im¬ 
portance  has  ever  been  started  without  some  one  s 
initiative.  The  founding  and  development  of  our 
.school  was  made  possible  by  the  initiative  of  pa¬ 
triotic  citizens. 

Initiative  is  the  ability  to  act  without  being 
told  what  to  do.  It  is  more  than  mere  originality. 
Most  of  us  have  had  original  ideas,  but  how  many 
of  us  have  put  those  thoughts  to  action  and  made 
them  work?  That’s  the  important  thing,  making 
them  work.  This  is  one  quality  that  cannot  be 
learned  from  a  book,  although  the  book  may  serve 
as  a  stimulant.  Our  whole  school  is,  in  my  opinion, 
devised  to  help  develop  this  quality,  as  well  as  the 
other  qualities  of  character  that  go  with  it. 

I  recently  read  an  article  that  particularly  ap¬ 
pealed  to  me  because  it  brought  out  the  importance 
of  developing  initiative.  This  article,  to  which  I 
have  reference,  dealt  with  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  an  English  officer  while  he  was  organizing  a 
Constabulary  in  Africa.  Not  until  the  young-  man 
had  started  his  operations  did  he  discover  that  his 
hardest  task  was  not  overcoming  tropical  fever, 
for  he  had  taken  special  precautions  against  that, 
but  instilling  in  the  men,  who  were  sent  to 
him,  the  fundamental  qualities  of  manhood.  The 
applicants  were  recruited  from  large  cities  and  were 
so  accustomed  to  having  an  automobile  take  them 
where  they  wished  to  go,  to  press  a  button  for  a 
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light,  and  in  general,  to  look  for  <all  the  comforts 
of  modern  civilization  that  they  expected  to  have 
practically  the  same  comforts  in  the  wilds  of 
African  jungles.  These  men  lacked  initiative, 
resourcefulness,  and  stamina,  which  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  one’s  existence  in  strange  lands.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  young  officer 
to  establish  a  system  of  training  whereby  the  men 
could  develop  these  qualities. 

But  why  wait  until  one’s  very  existence  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  development  of  initiative?  Why  not 
begin  now,  today?  Every  student  can  develop  this 
quality  which  is  based  on  knowledge,  will  power, 
and  enthusiasm.  It  has  been  said  that  a  pupil  with 
initiative,  often  advances  more  rapidly  than  a 
brilliant  student  lacking  this  quality. 

A  good  way  to  develop  this  characteristic,  ini¬ 
tiative,  is  to  do  things  around  the  house  that  need 
to  be  done  even  though  this  may  not  be  expected 
of  you.  There  are  many  odd  jobs  that  an  active 
young  man  or  young  woman  can  do. 

In  school,  don’t  confine  your  work  to  just  what 
the  instructor  assigns,  but  attempt  to  get  a  broad¬ 
er  view  on  the  subject.  For  knowledge  serves  as  a 
firm  foundation  for  initiative.  Be  on  the  look-out 
for  opportunities  to  serve  others  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  Try  to  help  the  teachers.  By  doing  so, 
you  will  make  your  pleasing  personality  felt  to 
such  an  extent  that  all  with  whom  you  come  in  con¬ 
tact  will  be  impressed  by  your  sincerity,  initiative, 
and  character. 

Conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  professional  world,  today,  that  it  takes  a 
person  with  initiative  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  changing  conditions  and  opportunities.  The 
student  who  knows  what  to  do  and  has  initiative  to 
seize  the  opportunity  when  it  is  placed  within  his 
grasp,  is  the  student  who  will  succeed.  It  is  the 
scholar  with  initiative  who,  when  unexpected  diffi¬ 
culties  arise,  has  the  courage  to  adopt  new  tactics. 

Leaders  in  all  fields  of  life  have  gained  the 
ability  to  lead  in  their  respective  classes  because 
they  understood  the  importance  of  beginning  new 
things  and  furthering  the  old.  They  also  knew  that 
without  initiative  there  is  no  advancement.  Don’t 
be  discouraged  if  your  first  project  fails  but  learn 
your  lesson  from  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  never 
be  recorded  against  you.  The  idea  is,  in  my  opinion, 
to  know  what  you  want  to  do  and  then  dare  to  have 
the  self-reliance  and  energy  to  undertake  it.  That 
is  initiative. 

George  Bravacos,  ’35. 


CO-OPERATION 

Perseverance  and  concentration  are  qualities 
necessary  for  every  student;  but  every  student  needs 
also  the  spirit  of  co-operation.  We  all  need  a  greater 


spirit  of  co-operation  in  the  homeroom,  in  the  class¬ 
room,  in  the  assembly  hall,  in  filing  through  the 
corridors;  in  fact,  everywhere  in  the  building. 

Co-operation  may  be  described  as  that  principle 
which  makes  a  machine  run  smoothly;  each  part  of 
the  machine  has  its  own  particular  function  to  per¬ 
form  and  all  parts  co-operate  in  the  general  action. 
However,  an  enterprise  undertaken  by  human- 
beings  often  does  not  run  as  smoothly  as  in  a  ma¬ 
chine  because  of  a  lack  of  co-operation. 

Consider  the  large  part  co-operation  plays  in 
the  army,  in  the  big  factories,  in  the  home;  in  fact, 
everywhere.  In  the  army,  everything  has  to  be 
exact;  and  one  man  out  of  place  might  impair  the 
action  of  the  whole  company.  Everyone  has  seen 
the  part  that  this  quality  plays  in  large  factories. 
In  a  large  automobile  factory  there  is  one  man  for 
every  bolt  to  be  tightened.  If  one  of  these  men 
should  stop  working  for  one  minute,  all  the  other 
men  in  the  group  would  be  held  up,  and,  in  cases 
where  a  large  number  are  employed,  even  a  delay 
of  a  few  minutes  would  cost  the  firm  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

Perhaps  someone  will  say  that,  in  school,  co¬ 
operation  plays  the  greatest  part  in  athletics.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  that  there  is  as  much  need  for  this 
quality  in  the  regular  academic  work  as  in  athletics. 
One  can  co-operate  in  the  homeroom  by  helping  to 
establish  in  it  a  better  spirit,  by  making  it  a  happier 
place,  not  just  a  place  where  extra  session  slips  are 
given  out  at  the  close  of  school.  In  the  classroom, 
ithere  is  need  of  more  co-operation.  Pupils  could  be 
more  alert.  Assignments  could  be  better  prepared. 
Work  could  always  be  ready  on  time.  If  this  is  not 
done,  this  is  surely  not  showing  a  spirit  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  teacher. 

There  is  also  need  of  more  co-operation  in  the 
corridor,  where  too  much  disorder  has  occurred.  It 
has  many  times  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
whatever  one  of  us  takes  the  liberty  to  do,  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  other  pupils  have  the  same  right 
to  do,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  place. 
What  if  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pupils  started  to 
push  each  other  in  the  corridor?  .  .  .  Most  certainly, 
such  an  act  would  not  show  co-operation  with  the 
traffic  squad  and  with  the  faculty. 

In  these  trying  times,  it  is  especially  necessary 
to  co-operate,  that  our  school  life  may  be  as  happy 
and  profitable  as  possible. 

Martin  Essigmann,  ’34. 


VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Gone  is  the  age  when  one  can  go  along  blithely 
ignorant  of  the  many,  varied,  and  important  occur¬ 
rences  which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves 
during  the  course  of  even  a  single  day.  Now  we 
are  forced  to  realize  that  we  can  not  live  alone, 
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submerged  in  our  own  private  interests,  preoccupied 
with  only  ourselves  and  our  immediate  neighbors. 

This  is  definitely  a  machine  age,  yet  few  stud¬ 
ents  in  high  school'  know  any  more  about  such  com¬ 
mon  manufacturing  processes  as  making  steel, 
matches,  paint,  automobiles  and  other  products  of 
like  importance  than  did  their  fathers  and  mothers 
when  machines  were  less  common. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  best  method  of  present¬ 
ing  such  information  is  the  use  of  motion  pictures 
on  these  subjects.  Motion  pictures  are  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  interests  of  the  youth  of  today. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  capitalize  this  interest  for 
the  sake  of  education  ?  It  has  been  used  often  in 
a  much  less  worthy  cause.  By  means  of  motion 
pictures  in  school  on  educational  subjects  we  would 
accomplish  a  twofold  objective:  (1)  to  show  the 
young  people  that  motion  pictures,  contrary  to  popu¬ 
lar  existing  standards,  need  not  be  trash,  and  (2) 
to  give  the  students  some  knowledge,  now  obviously 
lacking,  regarding  the  various  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cesses. 

There  is  hardly  an  existing  method  of  manufac¬ 
ture  that  is  not  described  minutely  in  books  and 
highly  technical  editorials;  yet  no  amount  of  read¬ 
ing  could  possibly  portray  so  visibly  the  manufacture 
of  a  product  as  motion  pictui-es,  supplemented  by 
competent  instruction. 

Many  schools  have  had  such  pictures;  and  they 
have  been  well  received  both  by  students  and  by 
the  faculty  and  have  increased  greatly  the  pupils’ 
interest  in  the  things  going  on  around  them.  So 
far,  however,  such  education  has  only  reached  the 
primary  stage. 

Manufacturers  would  be  glad  to  contribute  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  of  their  products,  for  where  could  they 
find  better  advertising  ?  Those  short-sighted  ones 
who  see  only  the  expense  and  not  the  merits  in 
this  plan  would  soon  see  its  advantages  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  buy¬ 
ers  are  the  parents  of  those  pupils. 

The  development  of  motion  pictures  in  the 
schools  would  make  possible  not  only  industrial  but 
also  sociological  teaching.  The  possibilities  of  such 
visual  education  are  limitless. 

Roy  Gunter,  ’34. 


CORRECTING  THE  FAULT  OF  WASTING  TIME 

For  most  pupil’s  the  school  day  is  very  full. 
Nearly  everyone  has  at  least  five  out  of  six  periods 
assigned  for  classes  and  some  have  only  two  or  three 
study  periods  a  week.  Obligations  must  be  met;  and, 
it  seems,  hundreds  of  odd  tasks  clamor  for  our  time 
and  attention.  Therefore,  we  fulfill  the  most  im¬ 
portant  duties,  do  the  most  outstanding  tasks,  and 
have  to  let  it  rest  there. 

Yet,  despite  heavy  programs,  despite  the  need 


for  time,  and  the  work  which  awaits  our  so  called 
leisure,  we  waste  more  time  than  much  of  the  work 
should  require.  Constant  excuses  for  work  not  com¬ 
pleted  are  common  in  every  class.  Did  you  ever  stop 
to  think  of  the  amount  of  time  wasted  ?  Recently, 

I  heard  a  pupil  talking  earnestly  with  a  teacher.  The 
conversation  was  lengthy  and  part  of  it  ran  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“Miss  - ,  may  I  be  excused  from  today’s 

assignment?  I  couldn’t  learn  my  lesson  because  my 
other  work  took  such  a  long  time?” 

“Couldn’t  you  have  learned  it  before  school  this 
morning  ?” 

“I  didn’t  get  to  school  until  after  eight.” 

The  talk  continued  for  several  minutes  after  the 
period  began.  The  pupil  could  have  learned  at  least 
some  part  of  his  lesson  while  he  was  asking  to  be 
excused  for  failure  to  do  it. 

In  like  manner,  and  just  as  needlessly,  we,  too, 
are  wasting  time.  Some  spend  ten  minutes  think¬ 
ing  of  on  excuse  to  give;  others  spend  a  whole  study 
period  thinking  what  a  terrible  world  it  is  and  how 
cruel  teachers  are  to  give  them  so  much  homework. 
You  pupils  are  economical  enough  in  other  ways — 
why  not  conserve  your  time  ?  It  is  worth  much  more 
to  you  than  you  have  ever  dreamed. 

Not  having  a  time  budget  causes  you  to  lose 
time.  Make  a  schedule  for  yourself  to  fit  your  in¬ 
dividual  needs.  After  looking  up  your  program  and 
noting  how  long  you  have  to  complete  certain  assign¬ 
ments,  arrange  on  this  schedule  the  length  of 
time  you  are  going  to  devote  to  certain  subjects,  and 
what  time  of  the  afternoon  or  evening  you  will  study 
them.  Then  try  to  follow  it. 

The  art  of  concentration  is  unknown  to  many 
and  they  lose  much  time  because  of  not  knowing  it. 
Concentration,  like  everything  else  worthwhile,  is  not 
a  gift  handed  to  you  on  a  silver  platter.  You  must 
strive  hard  for  it.  Many  study  periods  are  spent  in 
rooms  where  classes  are  reciting  and  to  be  able  to 
use  this  time  to  your  advantage,  you  must  be  able  to 
ignore  what  is  going  on  around  you.  At  home,  too, 
this  is  sometimes  necessary. 

Just  one  more  hint  about  how  to  save  time. 
Those  of  you  who  try  to  do  homework  during  a  class 
period  may  think  that  you  are  saving  time.  You  are 
wasting  double  the  time  you  are  trying  to  save.  First 
of  all,  if  it  is  your  regular  class,  and  you  are  attending 
to  something  else,  complete  concentration  is  almost 
impossible,  and  little  gain  or  knowledge  is  received 
by  doing  the  work  there.  Furthermore,  attention  in 
class  will  save  you  time,  since  the  teacher’s  explan¬ 
ation  of  the  lesson  in  class  saves  you  the  trouble  of 
deciphering  complicated  paragraphs.  Surely  it  is 
to  your  advantage  to  listen. 

Wasting  time  is  like  other  faults.  It  is  cured 
only  by  the  pupils’  strenuous  efforts  to  overcome  the 
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habit.  Perhaps  these  few  hints  will  help  you  to  use 
your  time  to  better  advantage. 

Barbara  Skinner,  ’35. 


OUR  LEISURE  TIME 

How  many  works  of  real  literature  do  we  read 
during  spare  moments?  Many  times  have  we  said, 
“I’d  like  to  read  them,  but  I  just  haven’t  the  time 
now.”  Yet  when  we  have  something  of  real  import¬ 
ance,  don’t  we  do  it?  Then  why  not  make  self-cul¬ 
tivation  important. 

Leisure  time  can  be  used  to  our  advantage,  or 
it  can  be  merely  wasted.  How  about  using  the  time 
while  waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring  for  lunch  ?  Just  how 
much  can  one  accomplish  ?  I  heard  a  pupil  say  that 
he  could  do  the  homework  of  one  subject  during  spare 
moments  at  school.  This  was,  no  doubt,  written 
work,  but  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  he  had  one 
assignment  less  to  do  at  hbme.  Before  school,  be¬ 
tween  periods,  before  and  after  recess  and  after 
school,  his  moments  were  well  spent.  It  might  seem 
unwise  to  prepare  a  lesson  in  such  an  interrupted 
manner  instead  of  doing  it  more  thoroughly  at  home 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  The  important 
fact  is  that  he  used  his  time  to  advantage. 

During  my  year  spent  in  the  seventh  grade, 
there  was  a  small  blackboard  on  the  back  wall  which 
had  written  on  it: 

LOST 

Sixty  Golden  Minutes,  each  set  with 
Sixty  Diamond  Seconds. 

This  great  gift  of  Time - 

Never  to  be  found! 

The  American  people  of  this  generation  are 
having  more  leisure  time  than  their  ancestors. 
Think  of  the  many  time-saving  machines  we  have 
today.  “Wonderful,”  you  say,  but  what  do  you  do 
with  the  time  you  save?  Have  you  ever  said,  “I 
wish  I  had  something  to  do?”  You  should  have 
said,  “I’m  ashamed  I  haven’t  anything  to  do.” 

Abraham  Lincoln,  one  of  America’s  greatest 
heroes,  and  one  of  her  most  beloved  Presidents, 
acquired  his  education  during  his  spare  moments. 
Did  he  waste  time?  Benjamin  Franklin  was  another 
time-saver.  We  need  to  read  little  concerning 
Franklin  to  realize  what  a  well-read  and  highly 
cultured  man  he  was.  Calvin  Coolidge  was  another 
great  American  who  made  “in  between  time”  count. 

We  can  cultivate  the  reading  of  good  books. 
It  is  wise  to  carry  a  worthwhile  book  with  us  all'  the 
time.  A  book  may  prove  to  be  a  great  companion. 
Whatever  you  do  in  your  leisure  time,  make  it  count 
for  your  benefit.  At  first,  we  dream  things  of 
value.  Why  not  make  the  dreams  come  true.  If  you 


use  every  minute  of  your  spare  time,  you  will  have 
nothing  to  regret. 

It  isn’t  the  thing  you  do,  dear, 

It’s  the  thing  you  leave  undone 
That  gives  you  a  bit  of  a  heartache 
At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  flowers  you  did  not  send,  dear- — 

The  letter  you  did  not  write, 

The  friendly  word  forgotten 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  to-night. 

“Sin  of  Omission”  by  Margaret  Sangster 

Mae  Best,  ’34. 


DON’T  BE  A  QUITTER 

The  purpose  in  writing  this  article  is  not  to 
boast  of  myself  but  to  show  other  students  that 
when  they  undertake  to  do  something  they  must 
not  let  it  go  until  they  are  through  with  it.  Then 
their  conscience  will  allow  them  to  retire  conquer¬ 
ors  instead  of  being  conquered  by  the  heavy  duty 
that  they  have  undertaken.  To  illustrate  this,  I 
mention  facts  from  my  own  life.  First  of  all  I  am 
going  to  write  a  story  which  is  known  to  many  of 
my  senior  friends,  but  which  I  want  the  younger 
students  to  know  as  well,  so  that  they  can  see 
how  little  I  knew  when  I  came  to  this  country  and 
how  hard  I  have  had  to  work  to  get  what  little 
knowledge  I  have. 

It  was  the  third  night  after  our  arrival  in  New 
York  City.  Although  it  was  warm  and  rainy,  we 
decided  to  visit  one  of  my  father’s  friends,  whom 
he  had  known  fifteen  years  ago  at  Cyprus.  My 
father  had  his  friend’s  address  written  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  and  with  it  we  thought  that  we  could  find 
our  friend  easily.  Then  I  saw  a  policeman  passing 
by  me  and  I  thought  that  he  might  be  able  to  show 
us  where  that  place  was.  But  how  should  I  call 
him?  What  words  should  I  use  to  ask  him  where 
that  place  was  ? 

Suddenly  I  thought  of  a  word  which  our 
instructor  of  physical  education  at  Cyprus  used 
when  he  wanted  to  tell  us  to  stop.  So  with  the 
same  military  tone,  I  called  “Halt”.  The  policeman 
stopped  and  looked  back.  When  he  saw  me  with 
the  piece  of  paper  in  my  hands,  he  knew  the  whole 
story  and  tried  to  make  me  understand  that  the 
place  where  I  wanted  to  go  was  very  far  from 
there.  He  showed  me  the  direction  which  we  should 
have  to  follow  and  at  the  same  time  showed  us  a 
street  car  which  was  going  in  another  direction.  As 
far  as  I  could  understand  from  the  word  “three,” 
which  he  kept  repeating,  I  thought  that  we  should 
have  to  change  street  cars  three  times,  before  we 
reached  our  destination.  When  he  left,  I  told  my 
father  that  the  policeman  himself  didn’t  know,  but 
that  I’d  soon  find  out. 
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I  saw  a  taxi  driver  raising  his  hand  and  the 
thought  came  to  me  that  he  ought  to  know,  so  I 
raised  my  hand  too.  When  he  stopped,  I  showed 
him  the  address,  repeating-  the  words,  “where? 
where?”.  I  expected  him  to  start  talking,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  he  opened  the  door  of  his  car  and  motioned  us 
to  get  in.  Pulling  my  father  by  the  hand,  I  entered. 

After  the  -car  had  started,  my  father  said  to 
me  (in  Greek,  of  course),  “Well,  how  do  you  know 
that  he  won’t  ask  more  money  than  we  have  for 
this  ride?”  “He  won’t,”  I  said.  “He  told  us  to  get 
in.  I  bet  we  won’t  nay  a  cent  just  because  you  are 
a  priest.”  And  then,  wishing  to  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  ride,  I  added  in  English,  “Good  man, 
good  man,”  and  I  said  it  loudly  so  that  the  driver 
could  hear  me. 

The  car  hadn’t  gone  very  far  before  it  stopped 
in  front  of  a  hotel.  The  taxi  driver  turned  the 
meter  toward  us,  on  which  there  was  the  number 
.07,  but  when  he  looked  at  it,  he  said,  “No,  I  wanna 
buck.”  i  i 

Then  my  father,  looking  at  me,  asked  what  the 
driver  was  saying. 

“Nothing.  He  must  be  saying  good  night  to 
us.  Let’s  go,”  I  said,  “but  how  do  you  open  this 
door  anyway?” 

The  driver  saw  me  trying  to  open  the  door,  and 
looking  at  my  father  who  was  smiling,  he  thought 
he  was  ready  to  give  him  the  buck;  so  he  got  out 
of  the  car  and  opened  the  door  for  us.  Before  we 
got  out,  I  whispered  in  my  father’s  ear,  “The 
way  to  say  thank  you  in  American  is  “to  thank, 
to  thank,”  (this  was  the  way  I  had  learned  it 
as  a  verb  from  my  pocket  dictionary). 

So  when  we  g-ot  out  on  the  sidewalk,  we  made 
a  big  bow  to  the  driver,  saying  at  the  same  time, 
“to  thank,  to  thank,”  and  were  about  to  enter  the 
hotel  when  the  driver  seized  my  father  by  the  hand 
and  said  to  him,  “Say,  T  wanner  buck.” 

He  repeated  that  two  or  three  times  and  then 
I  recalled  another  word  which  started  with  b,  the 
word  “bag.”  I  thought  that  was  what  he  wanted;  but 
then  it  couldn’t  be  that  he  wanted  an  empty  bag 
for  the  ride.  Then  I  said  to  my  father,  “Oh,  I  know. 
He  wants  seven  cents  in  a  bag,  but  where  shall  we 
get  a  bag  now?” 

“That’s  what  I  want  to  know,”  replied  my  poor 
father. 

Suddenly  I  thought  of  my  handkerchief. 

“Well,  put  seven  cents  in  here,”  I  said,  “and  I 
hope  that  he  will  accept  it  in  place  of  the  bag.” 

When  the  taxi  driver  saw  ail  these  movements, 
I  suppose  he  thought  that  we  were  trying  to  make 
a  foot  out  of  him,  for  he  started  yelling  at  the  top 
of  his  lungs.  A  policeman  from  across  the  street 
heard  him  and  came  to  the  sidewalk  where  we  were 
standing.  He  understood  we  were  foreigners  and 


approaching  the  taxi  he  took  a  look  at  the  meter; 
then  seeing  the  seven  cents  in  the  handkerchief 
which  I  had  given  to  my  father,  he  took  the  money 
and  gave  it  to  the  taxi  driver,  telling  him  to  go 
away.  The  good  policeman  looked  at  the  paper- 
with  the  address  on  it  and,  took  us  into  the  hotel  to 
the  apartment  where  our  friend  was  living. 

A  few  days  afterward,  I  came  to  Woburn.  The 
schools  opened  fifteen  days  later1.  By  that  time 
I  had  learned  the  alphabet,  a  few  nouns  with  then- 
meanings,  and  a  few  irregular  verbs.  I  borrowed 
some  books  from  the  library,  and  by  the  time  school 
opened  I  could  read  quite  fast  although  I  couldn’t 
understand  everything  I  read. 

At  first  I  went  to  the  Hanson  School  where  I 
stayed  a  week.  Then  Mr.  Clapp  had  the  kindness 
of  attending  to  me  personally,  a  thing  that  I  grate¬ 
fully  appreciated;  and  the  next  week  he  took  me  to 
Mr.  Hurld,  who  put  me  in  the  ninth  grade  to  try  me 
out  for  a  month.  At  the  end  of  the  month  I  had 
shown  great  progress  so  that  I  was  left  there. 

Besides  all  my  studies,  I  had  to  do  all  the  work 
at  home  because  the  rest  of  our  family  was  in 
Cyprus.  After  dinner  every  day,  I  had  to  start 
cleaning  the  house,  a  task  of  three  or  four  hours. 

I  couldn’t  start  studying  until  after  six  and  then 
an  hour  later  I  had  to  interrupt  my  studying  for 
supper.  After  I  had  washed  the  dishes,  it  was  eight 
o’clock  and  sometimes  later  before  I  started  working 
on  my  lessons  again.  I  want  the  readers  to  know 
that  all  this  was  volunteer  work  and  that  I  never 
was  forced  to  do  it;  instead,  I  was  asked  by  my 
father  many  times  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  a  boarding 
house,  where  we  could  have  our  room  and  meals 
always  ready  for  us.  In  answer  to  this  I  would 
say  to  my  father:  “I’d  rather  work  hard  and  save 
the  money  to  bring  our  family  over  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

I  had  to  spend  more  than  two  hours  on  every 
lesson  to  learn  it  and  get  the  thought.  I  can't  yet 
see  how  I  could  stay  up  until  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning-  two  or  three  times  a  week,  have  all  my 
lessons  done,  and  still  keep  my  health.  My  method 
of  studying  was  to  look  up  in  my  pocket  dictionary 
every  word  that  I  didn’t  know.  Sometimes  with 
that  dictionary  in  hand  I  could  learn  a  lesson  easily, 
but  other  times  I  couldn’t.  For  instance,  one  day 
when  our  hygiene  teacher  put  a  test  on  the  board, 
one  of  the  questions  was  to  give  the  definition  of 
a  cell.  In  vain  I  tried  to  find  the  word  in  my 
dictionary.  At  last  I  found  the  word  cellar,  which 
I  thought  might  be  the  same  as  cell;  so  I  gave  a 
fair  description  of  my  cellar. 

The  next  day  when  I  got  my  paper  back,  there 
was  a  big  E  on  it.  One  of  my  friends  told  me  that 
it  meant  I  wasn’t  passing  for  the  year;  another  one 
advised  me  to  go  back  to  the  Hanson  School  because 
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he  thought  that  I  was  spending  my  time  for  nothing. 
I  was  so  discouraged  that  on  the  way  home  I  was 
planning  how  to  ask  my  father  either  to  send  me 
back  to  the  Hanson  School  or  to  put  me  to  work. 

On  arriving  home,  I  didn’t  say  a  word  to  him 
when  I  thought  how  much  he  had  suffered  in  the 
same  way,  and  how  he  had  gone  to  school  until  he 


was  thirty  years  old  because  he  didn’t  have  the 
means  to  go  to  school  when  he  was  young.  Now 
that  I  had  every  possible  means  to  go  to  school, 
why  should  I  quit?  Why  should  I  be  a  quitter? 

That’s  what  I  think  everyone  should  say  today 
before  he  drops  a  study  just  because  it’s  hard. 

Aristodemos  P.  Sophocleous,  ’34. 


THE  BEGGAR-WOMAN 

“Please  tell  us  a  story,  father.  It  is  so  cozy 
here  and  just  the  right  setting  for  story  telling.” 

We  were  all  seated  around  the  open  fireplace 
in  which  great  logs  sputtered  and  crackled  cheer¬ 
fully.  Th5re  was  no  other  illumination  in  the 
room.  The  ever-changing-  firelight  made  our  faces 
bright,  while  on  the  walls  it  made  huge  grotesque 
shadows  that  were  sometimes  humorous;  especially 
if  someone  moved.  Outside  it  was  snowing.  Great 
white  flakes  floated  silently  down,  enveloping  the 
earth  in  a  soft,  white  blanket.  The  fact  that  the 
wind  howled  down  the  chimney  made  us  rejoice  all 
the  more  that  we  were  in  our  cozy,  warm  parlor. 

“Well,”  drawled  father  slowly,  “I’m  not  such  a 
good  storyteller;  seems  as  though  I  can  never  get 
my  ideas  out  as  I  want  them.  But  it  is  such  a 
pleasant  evening  here  by  the  fire,  that  it  would  be 
a  shame  to  waste  it.  Tell  you  what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  tell 
you  why  the  old  woman  beggar  has  disappeared.” 

“That’ll  be  great!”  said  Johnnie,  the  same 
young  person  who  had  asked  the  first  question.  “Tell 
us  how  she  got  hurt  too.” 

So  we  all  settled  ourselves  comfortably  to  listen 
to  father. 

“You  know  that  she  usually  sits  in  her  wheel 
chair  on  the  Mariette  Street  bridge,  as  you  go  up 
town.  Yesterday,  when  I  was  passing,  I  felt  sorry 
for  her  and  dropped  a  coin  in  her  cup.  You  know 
how  cold  it  was.  I  had  gone  on  when  Bill  Freeman 
caught  up  with  me.  He  greeted  me  with  the  words 
heard  so  often  last  week,  ‘Hello,  Jimmie;  cold 
enough  for  you?’ 

“  ‘Surely,’  I  answered,  and  we  continued  to¬ 
gether. 

After  a  few  minutes  he  said,  ‘Didn’t  I  see  you 
give  that  beggar  a  coin?’ 

“  ‘Why,  yes.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  woman  out 
here  in  all  this  cold.’ 


“  ‘POOR  woman,’  mused  Bill  as  if  to  himself. 
Then  aloud  to  me,  ‘No,  Jim,  I’m  glad  to  say  she  isn’t 
poor  any  more!’ 

“  ‘You  must  be  mad,  Mathews.  Why,  the  poor 
creature  is  all  in  i*ags.  She  hasn’t  even  warm 
gloves  on!’ 

“  ‘Yes,  they’re  warm,’  Bill  answered.  ‘She’s  just 
on  the  lookout  for  some  person  poor  and  needy  as 
she  once  was  so  she  can  help  him.’ 

“  ‘What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?’ 

“  ‘Well  listen,  I’ll  tell  you.  I  was  passing  the 
other  day  and  just  as  usual  gave  her  twenty-five 
cents.  This  day  she  handed  me  a  white  envelope.  I 
opened  it  as  soon  as  I  got  out  of  sight.  Inside  was 
a  small  sheet  of  white  paper.  The  writing  was  neat 
and  legible.  It  read: 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  a 
get-together  at 
10  Park  Place 

Thursday  evening  February  3,  1034 
Eight  to  Twelve 

“  ‘Well,  I’ll  be — !’  I  ejaculated  to  myself.  “I  was 
very  much  surprised  and  thought  about  it  most  of 
the  way  home.” 

“Did  he  go?”  asked  curious  Johnnie. 

“Wait,  I’m  coming  to  that.  Yes,  he  went.” 

Then  he  went  on,  “  ‘I  admit  I  was  curious,  so  I 
decided  to  go.  I  went,  and  before  I  l'eflt  I  heard  the 
most  unusual  tale  of  a  beggar  that  I’ve  heard  in  years. 
It  was  more  like  a  reception  that  a  simple  party.  The 
hall  I  entered  was  very  long.  A  thick  carpet  hugged 
the  floor,  stilling  the  sound  of  footsteps.  A  large 
crystal  chandelier  shed  its  soft,  mellow  light  into 
the  halls  just  enough  to  make  it  pleasant.  The 
maid,  after  taking  my  coat  and  hat,  showed  me  into 
an  enormous  room.  It  was  every  bit  as  large  as 
the  waiting  room  at  the  station.  All  along  the 
walls  landscapes  and  many  other  beautiful  scenes 
were  painted.  All  were  done  in  vivid  colors,  but  in 
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excellent  taste.  At  one  end  of  the  room  a  large 
table  was  stretched.  A  lace  cloth  adorned  it,  and 
it. groaned  under  the  weight  of  full  gleaming  dishes 
of  silver.  A  door,  leading  to  a  smaller  room  was 
just  behind  the  table,  but  was  hidden  by  a  dark  red 
velvet  curtain.  This  made  an  excellent  background 
for  the  table.  The  orchestra  played  in  another 
corner  of  the  room,  partly  screened  by  potted  plants. 
Cut  flowers  of  every  hue  and  shape  were  artfully 
placed  here  and  there  around  the  room.  Couples 
glided  over  the  floor,  the  dark  suits  of  the  men  con¬ 
trasting  beautifully  with  the  many-colored  gowns 
of  the  women.  It  was  a  sort  of  fairyland.  Presiding 
over  all  this  splendor  with  the  mien  of  a  queen  was 
our  poor  beggar  woman!’  ” 

At  this  revelation  a  gasp  of  surprise  went 
around  the  listening  group. 

“  ‘There  she  sat,  ensconced  in  a  beautiful  black 
walnut  wheel  chair  which  had  silver  trimmings  on 
it.  My  face  must  have  shown  my  surprise,  as  I  paid 
my  respects,  for  she  laughed  a  little,  and  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  quiet  inward  mirth  as  she  called  a 
friend  to  make  me  acquainted  with  the  people.  For 
an  half  hour  I  went  through  the  agony  of  trying  to 
remember  the  name  of  everyone  I  met.  Then,  see¬ 
ing  my  hostess  free,  I  went  over  to  speak  to  her.  The 
usual  remarks  about  the  weather  and  so  forth  opened 
our  conversation,  but  after  awhile  we  were  talking 
easily.  Before  long  she  was  talking  of  herself.’  ” 

“  ‘I  know  you  were  surprised,’  she  said,  ‘when 
you  came  in  and  saw  me  as  I  am,  just  as  all  my 
many  friends  were.  It  seems  like  a  dream  to  me, 
too.  For  years  I’ve  had  to  beg.  At  first,  I  was  so 
bitter  I  felt  the  world  owned  me  at  least  a  living. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  today,  my  whole  family,  five 
of  us  then,  was  in  a  railway  accident.  Only  Baby, 
then  three  years  old,  and  I  escaped.  I  had  an  in¬ 
jured  leg.  Baby  was  never  well  after  that.  No 
wonder,’  and  here  her  eyes  became  sadly  reminis¬ 
cent,  ‘never  getting  the  right  kind  of  food  or  cloth¬ 
ing.  I  took  in  sewing  to  earn  our  living.  Oftimes 
I  couldn’t  get  enough  even  for  our  expenses.  Poor 
Baby  would  come  in  exhausted  from  trying  to  get 
me  work.  I  was  nearly  frantic.  I  could  do  nothing 
else,’ 

“  ‘Didn’t  the  railway  company  pay  anything 
for  your  great  loss?’”  I  interrupted  her  to  ask 

“  ‘Yes,’  she  replied,  ‘but  not  until  it  was  too 
late;  that  is,  not  until  after  I  had  got  my  fortune. 
That  winter  Baby  died.  We  had  been  three  days 
without  any  food  and  very  little  heat.  That  took 
all  the  sunshine  out  of  my  life.  Everyone  of  my 
darling  family  was  gone  now.  I  had  no  friends; 
they  soon  fell  away  when  I  became  poor.  I  became 
very  bitter  towards  the  whole  world.  I  felt  that 
since  everything  I  cared  for  had  been  taken  away, 
the  world  owed  me  all  I  could  get  from  it.  So  I 


started  begging.  I  remained  bitter  for  about  three 
years.  Then  little  by  little,  the  daily  sight  of  others 
worse  off  than  I  began  to  soften  me.  I  began  to 
make  friends.  I  became  happier.  I  tried  again  to 
get  some  sewing,  but  my  eyes  were  too  dim  to  do 
the  work.  Four  days  ago,  Sunday,  three  men  were 
standing  at  my  door  when  I  got  there.  As  I  came 
nearer,  one  of  them  approached  and  said,  ‘Pardon, 
but  could  you  tell  me  if  Mrs.  Robinson  lives  here?’ 

“  ‘I  suppose  I  can,  for  I  am  she,’  I  answered. 

“  ‘Incredulous,  surprised  looks  darted  across  their 
faces.  I  continued  in  a  calm  voice,  ‘Can  I  help  you 
in  any  way?’ 

“  ‘Yes,  we  have  important  news  for  you.  Would 
you  care  to  come  to  our  office  now  so  that  we  may 
tell  you?’ 

“  ‘I  readily  consented.  We  finally  arrived  at 
their  office.  It  was  the  usual'  type — few  luxuries, 
but  all  the  necessities. 

“  ‘Then  they  told  me  the  news  that  made  all 
this,’  a  vague  sweep  of  the  hand  included  the  whole 
room,  ‘possible.  My  uncle,  whom  I  scarcely  remem¬ 
bered,  had  died  leaving  me  his  fortune.  The  law¬ 
yers  hadn’t  been  able  to  find  me  until  they  followed 
a  clue  that  night.  As  soon  as  the  surprise  had  worn 
off,  I  though  I’d  like  to  repay  my  friends  for  some 
cf  their  gifts  to  me.  So  I  decided  to  give  a  party 
and  invite  everyone.  One  more  day  I’d  beg,  but 
for  every  coin,  I’d  give  an  invitation.  I’d  add  more 
to  the  money  they  gave,  and  help  some  other  needy 
one.  Some  didn’t  come.’  she  glanced  over  the  room, 
‘but  most  of  them  did.  I’m  happy  now,  as  much  as 
I’ll  ever  be  without  my  family.  Now  I  have  friends 
who  will  help  me  when  I  need  them.  Well,  that’s 
enough  about  me.  Rather  sad  thoughts  to  thrust 
upon  you  at  a  party.  Won’t  you  get  me  an  ice, 
please  ?’ 

“  ‘Surely,’  I  answered,  ‘but  first  let  me  thank 
you  for  considering  me  so  much  your  friend  as  to 
tell  me  your  story.’ 

“  ‘I  brought  her  the  ice,  and  soon  after  bid  her 
good  night  and  depart vd.  Odd,  wasn’t  it?  Saw 
her  yesterday  riding  by  in  her  car  and  she  waved 
as  she  passed.  Well,  I’ll  leave  you  now  because 
here’s  my  street!  Good  night!’  ” 

Father’s  voice  droned  into  silence.  All  was 
still.  As  usual  Johnnie  was  the  spokesman  as  he 
breathed,  “Gee,  who’d  a  thought  it?” 

Sarah  Hester,  ’34. 


A  CHANGE  BY  LAMPLIGHT 
The  silence  of  the  dismal  fog  that  hung  low 
over  the  Limehouse  District  was  broken  only  by  the 
blast  of  the  foghorn  and  the  creak  of  an  opening 
door  which,  when  closed,  shut  out  the  merry  laugh¬ 
ter  of  those  within.  But  the  silent  figure  in  the 
doorway  was  not  there  to  join  in  the  merriment  and 
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song,  'out  to  seek  out  his  fellow  mate,  a  friend,  a 
dear  friend  when  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor, 
which  now  “floated”  about  the  brilliantly  lighted 
hall. 

“Ahoy  Cap’n,  and  how  is  my  Cap’r  tonight? 
Or  is  it  night?”  were  the  words  that  reached  the 
1  liantom  man  in  the  act  of  slowly  emerging  from 
the  doorway. 

“Oh  shaw,  ya  didn’t  hav  to  trouble  yerself 
thisamuch  to  com  down  an  git  me,  Pat.” 

“Shure,  ’tis  a  fine  time  you’d  git  ’ome  if  I 
didn’t,”  answered  this  congenial  fellow  called  Pat. 

Then  his  eyes  wandered  about  the  room  and 
rested,  momentarily,  upon  a  very  pretty  girl.  She 
was  cheaply  clad,  and  was  doing  a  solo  dance. 
Though  very  pretty,  she  looked  pitifully  tired  and 
weak.  Pat  had  often  seen  dance-hall  girls  sad  or 
happy  while  in  search  of  his  mate  by  lamplight, 
and  so  he  lifted  his  gaze  as  quickly  as  he  had  low¬ 
ered  it,  even  though  he  felt  it  gave  his  eyes  a  change 
from  the  monotonous  sight  of  the  blue  and  green 
water. 

“Oh!”  cried  a  voice  above  the  din,  and  all  heads 
turned  to  see  a  figure  droop  and  fall.  Pat  was 
about  to  go  to  her  aid,  but  an  arm  restrained  him, 
and  his  friend’s  voice  said  in  his  ear,  “Just  another 
dance  girl  puttin’  on  an  act.  Don’t  be  a  big  sap, 
Pat.” 

“Shure  she  needs  me  help.  Leave  me  be,  Matey, 
while  I  help  her.  Give  her  air,  youse  men,  or  it’ll 
be  the  last  cf  ye,”  continued  Pat,  while  he  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd  and  picked  her  up  with 
his  sinewy  arms,  such  as  only  real  “tars”  possess. 

Slowly  she  opened  her  beautiful  blue  eyes  anl 
he  wondei’ed,  while  his  heart  skipped  a  beat,  how 
in  the  world  this  beautiful  young  girl  came  to  be 
working  in  such  a  place.  A  dark  eyed  figure,  with 
a  superior  air,  came  close  to  them. 

“Ye  fool,  an’  why  now  of  all  zee  time  do  you 
have  to  be  seeck?  Yes,  and  it  ees  zee  second  time, 
too.  Eee,  I  say  girl,  I  will  be  ruined!  Git  out — 
Git  out!”  Such  were  the  harsh  words  of  this  in¬ 
significant  piece  of  humanity  called  “the  Boss.” 

“Poor  girl,”  thought  Pat,  while  she  went  towards 
the  dressing  room,  knowing  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  plead  with  the  hard-hearted  creature. 

“She  forgot  to  thank  you,  Pat,”  said  his  friend 
when  the  girl  had  disappeared. 

“Shure,  she  no  sooner  gained  her  consciousness 
when  that  fish-eyed  boss  ups  and  fires  her.”  He 
said  this  dreamily  while  watching  where  the  girl 
had  disappeared.  “Shure,  shure,”  continued  Pat, 
“she  looks  so  homeless  and  as  if  she  hadn’t  a  friend 
in  the  world;  I  wish  I  could  help  her.” 

About  this  time  the  door  opened  and  the  girl 
came  out,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  Just  then  a 
rough  looking  man  grasped  her  arm  in  such  a 


fashion  that  Pat’s  Irish  blood  boiled,  especially 
when  he  saw  how  uncomfortable  she  was.  The 
sailor  felt  that  it  was  time  to  interfere. 

“C’mon,  Matey,  we’re  go’n’  places,”  said  Pat. 

“Right  behind  ye,”  answered  his  old  comrade. 

“Say,  you  mon,  lave  that  girl  be,  or  it’ll  be  the 

last  of  ye,”  spoke  up  Pat. 

“Says  who?”  replied  the  rough  man.  “And 

whose  business  is  it  anyway?” 

“I  say  so,  and  I  am  makin’  it  my  bizzness, 

bullied  Pat. 

A  fist  shot  through  the  air,  hitting  Pat  hard 
upon  the  chin.  Then  the  fighting  really  began.  Two 
cronies  of  the  same  rough  character  joined  in.  Three 
against  two.  It  was  a  hard  struggle  to  return  blows, 
but  our  two  friends  were  doing  their  share. 

“Look  out!  He’s  got  a  knife,”  screamed  the 

girl. 

“I  sees  him,”  said  Pat  in  short  puffs,  and  lung¬ 
ing  forward  he  knocked  his  opponent  over  the  table 
before  the  latter  h.ad  time  to  do  any  serious  damage. 
His  mate  had  taken  care  of  the  other  two,  but  some 
more  drunkards  who  had  joined  in  were  still  fight¬ 
ing.  The  “boss”  had  called  for  the  “Bobbies”  and 
they  were  heard  coming  down  the  cobblestone  street. 

“We  gotta  git,  Pat,”  said  his  mate  quickly. 

“Yer  right,”  he  said  and  he  took  the  arm  of 
the  girl  who  offered  no  resistance  to  this  huge  man 
who  was  the  strange  rescuer  of  women. 

“C’mon  through  this  back  way,”  matey  was 
heard  to  be  saying,  just  as  the  “Bobbies”  entered. 

Once  out  in  the  alley  behind  the  cafe,  Pat’s 
voice  broke  the  silence  with:  “Wal,  little  girl',  may 
I  see  ya  safely  home?” 

“Oh,  I  thank  you  so  much,  you  were  so  kind, 
but  your  arm  is  bleeding.  I  really  must  attend  to  it. 
You  may  come  to  what  I  call  home  and  I’ll  do  what 
I  can  about  that  ghastly  cut,”  said  the  girl  sincerely. 

“Oh  shure,  ’tis  nothin’  but  a  scratch,  but  I’ll 
see  va  safely  home.  As  for  thankin  me,  ye  can 
fergit  it.” 

While  they  walked  along  in  the  direction  of  the 
girl’s  house,  she  began  to  talk  about  herself.  She 
said  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  once  well-to-do 
banker  of  Chicago.  They  had  come  to  London  on  a 
pleasure  trip  during  a  short  vacation,  but  their 
funds  had  run  out  when  the  American  banks  closed. 
Because  of  this,  her  father,  who  accompanied  her 
to  London,  was  suffering  from  a  nervous  break¬ 
down.  They  had  moved  to  a  poor  district  and  she 
had  searched  many  days  for  work  in  shipping 
offices  and  other  places.  In  desperate  need,  she  had 
tried  to  commercialize  her  talent,  dancing  and  sing¬ 
ing. 

Pat  thought  it  was  just  another  hard  luck  story 
and  listened  inattentively,  but  when  he  saw  the  dis¬ 
mal  hovel  in  which  they  existed  and  was  introduced 
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to  Mr.  John  Lindsey,  her  father,  he  knew  she  was 
telling:  the  truth.  When  she  worked  like  a  surgeon 
on  his  arm,  he  though  she  was  a  wonder  and  he 
began  to  admire  her. 

“But  I  don’t  suppose  she  will  ever  look  at  my 
sour  pan  and  I  guess  she  is  only  nice  to  me  because 
I  helped  her  a  little,”  thought  Pat,  and  he  mentioned 
this  to  his  friend  later. 

Before  he  left,  he  made  her  accept  a  small  sum 
of  money,  enough  to  last  her  comfortably  till  he  re¬ 
turned  from  a  trip  to  a  port  in  Southern  France. 
That  she  took  this  only  in  a  form  of  a  loan  was 
emphasized  by  both  her  and  her  father. 

When  Pat  returned,  he  found  a  position  for  her 
as  a  secretary  in  a  small  office  near  his  port.  Being 
a  sea  captain  of  a  small  trading  vessel  and  a  friend 
of  the  manager  in  the  office,  he  did  not  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure  this  position.  It  proved  a  godsend 
in  the  Lindsey  household,  for  it  enabled  them  to 
have  plenty  of  the  much  needed  food  and  to  find  a 
clean  tenement  near  the  girl’s  place  of  occupation. 
Best  of  all  it  gave  doctor’s  care  to  her  father. 

Pat  saw  her  often,  and  his  mate  accompanied 
him  on  his  welcome  visits.  He  grew  more  and  more 
fond  of  her  and  she,  of  course,  was  grateful  to  him, 
but  luckily  he  didn’t  mistake  this  feeling  for  love. 
Whenever  she  or  her  father  attempted  to  thank 
him,  he  would  immediately  change  the  subject. 

Days  passed.  One  day  Pat  spoke  to  his  friend. 

“Shure,  ’tis  the  love  bug  that  has  nipped  me. 
I’m  just  crazy  over  her  but  what  use  would  she  have 
fer  a  sailor  like  me  when  she  has  been  in  society 
and  attended  college?” 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Pat?  Truly  yer 
not  handsome  but  you’re  young,  only  twenty-three, 
and  have  a  respectable  position  in  life.  Captain  of 
a  good  ship  is  nothin’  to  be  sneezed  at,  you  know. 
And  remember,  Pat,  she  is  not  in  society  now.  Say, 
if  you  were  an  ole  sea  dog  like  me,  bein’  on  the  sea 
for  nigh  on  thirty  years,  and  not  even  a  cap’n  like 
yerself,  yer  might  worry.” 

“Shure,  ’tis  swell  fer  you  to  say  that  of  me. 
You  ’ave  been  a  father  and  friend  to  me,  matey. 
As  fer  bein’  Captain,  it  isn’t  yer  fault  if  liquor  was 
too  hard  for  you.  Don’t  let  it  get  you  down.  Cheer 
up,  pal,”  said  Pat  encouragingly. 

His  prospects  being  brightened  by  the  words  of 
his  mate,  he  resolved  to  follow  his  intention.  With 
a  light  heart  he  walked  toward  the  Lindsey  home, 
ready  to  “pop  the  question.” 

When  he  ascended  the  steps  and  neared  the 
door,  the  voice  of  a  strange  man  was  heard  saying: 
“At  last  I  have  found  you,  my  dearest.  Oh,  the 
months  that  I  have  spent  in  misery,” 

“I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  again  too,  dear,” 
answered  Miss  Lindsey. 

Pat  didn’t  interrupt  this  obviously  happy  re¬ 


union  but  made  his  way  back  to  the  boat  with  a 
heavy  heart.  It  was  a  hard  lump  for  him  to 
swallow,  but  he  downed  it  standing  up. 

A  week  later  he  attended  their  wedding  and 
saw  them  off  to  America  on  their  honeymoon.  After 
the  parting,  he  took  to  the  sea  again,  and  over  the 
rail  he  said  to  his  pal:  “It  was  a  beautiful  romance 
for  me  anyway.  He  had  her  first,  and  he  loves 
her  as  much  as  I  could  have.  Oh,  well,  the  sea 
buries  all  miseries  and  I’m  glad  she’s  happy.” 

“Atta  boy,  pal,”  said  his  companion  and  with 
a  resounding  slap  upon  the  shoulder,  he  gave  orders 
to  shove  off. 

Louis  Bravacos,  ’35. 


SCHOOL  MARM 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  the 
small,  hot,  dusty,  one-horse  town  of  Holton  Landing, 
South  Dakota.  Patsy  Miller,  who  knew  Mr.  Bush- 
ly,  was  about  the  first  to  hear  the  news,  and  you 
may  be  sure  most  of  the  town  heard  it  through  her. 
Breathless  and  red-faced  she  ran  over  to  Susie 
Higgins’  house  and  called  in  a  shrill  voice,  “Susie! 
Susie!  Where  are  you?  Did  you  hear  the 
news  ? — ”  And  before  Susie  could  get  to  her,  she 
had  finished  her  speech. 

Susie  was  greatly  excited  and  she  exclaimed, 
“My,  won’t  that  be  fine!  Now  Alice  and  John  can 
get  a  real  eddication.  I’ll  run  over  and  tell  my  sis¬ 
ter,  Sally.  She’ll  be  glad  so  as  Mary  Ann  can  go 
to  school.” 

In  this  manner  the  news  spread.  Soon  every¬ 
one  knew  that  Mr.  Bushly,  the  new,  young  pastor, 
had  hired  a  teacher  from  out  East  to  teach  in  the 
one-room  schoolhouse  next  to  the  church.  Little 
Alice  Higgins  whispered  in  an  awed  voice  to  Rachel 
Smith  as  they  sat  on  a  broad  swing,  eating  red 
apples,  “I  wonder  if  she’ll  be  old  and  cross  like  Miss 
Pross.  Ma  said  her  name  was  Allison  Blakely.  I  do 
hope  she  isn’t  old.”  (All  this  excitement  may  seem 
overdone  to  people  in  a  fast  moving  community,  but 
in  Holton  Landing  there  was  so  little  excitement 
that  if  Tommie  Jones  should  burn  his  finger  the 
whole  town  would  know  it  and  either  sympathize 
or  criticize.) 

Time  passed  rapidly  in  Holton  Landing  and  soon 
Saturday  came.  Meanwhile  in  a  west-bound  train, 
a  small,  smartly  clad,  young  lady  walked  gracefully 
down  the  train  aisle  with  a  magazine  under  her 
arm.  She  seated  herself  in  a  red  plush  chair  and 
gazed  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window.  She  looked 
so  beautiful  as  she  sat  there,  that  many  of  the  other 
occupants  of  the  car  looked  at  her  in  open  admir¬ 
ation.  Her  hair,  a  warm  brown,  and  glossy  as  a 
colt’s,  fell  in  soft  waves  around  her  petal-white  skin 
and  was  gathered  into  a  demure  pug  at  the  nape  of 
her  snow  white  neck.  Her  large  brown  eyes  were 
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serious;  yet  if  you  looked  deep  enough,  you  could 
catch  a  glimmer  of  mirth  and  laughter.  Her  soft 
red  mouth,  slightly  rouged,  was  full  and  well  curved. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  brown  tweed  suit  which  would 
have  been  severe  if  it  had  not  been  softened  by  a 
huge  white  collar  and  equally  large  cuffs.  Altogether 
she  was  an  exciting  young  lady. 

She  was  musing  as  she  looked  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  flying  landscape.  Had  she  been  foolish 
or  not  to  accept  the  position  of  a  country  school 
teacher?  True,  she  wanted  excitement  and  there 
was  nothing  to  hold  her  back,  for  she  had  no  home 
ties  to  keep  her.  The  landscape  did  not  look  very 
promising.  The  earth  seemed  dry  and  hard;  the 
air,  hot  and  sultry.  She  might  as  well  read  the  mag¬ 
azine.  She  settled  down  to  read  but  soon  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  train  made  her  sleepy.  The  magazine, 
unnoticed,  fell  from  her  grasp. 

About  eleven  o’clock  of  the  third  day,  a  friend¬ 
ly  conductor  told  her  she  had  better  get  ready  for 
they  were  nearing  her  destination.  Soon  the  con¬ 
ductor  shouted,  “Holten  Landing!  Holden  Landing!” 
Before  she  realized  what  was  happening,  she  had 
alighted  and  her  trunks  were  deposited  on  the 
wooden  platform,  which  formed  part  of  the  small, 
slightly  modern  depot  of  Holten  Landing.  She 
waved  goodbye  to  her  friendly  conductor  and,  as  the 
train  swept  out  of  the  station,  loneliness  overcame 
her.  Before  she  could  meditate  upon  her  situation, 
however,  a  tall  good-looking  young  man  advanced 
towards  her  and,  with  a  puzzled  look  (for  he  had  not 
expected  one  so  young),  said,  “Pardon  me,  but  are 
you  Miss  Allison  Blakely?”  Allison  breathed  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  answered,  “Yes.  You  are  Mr.  Bush- 
by?”  He  smiled  and  led  her  towards  a  long  black 
car.  When  he  had  stowed  her  baggage  in  the  lug¬ 
gage  carrier  and  the  petite  school  teacher  in  the 
front,  he  began  driving  down  the  broad  main  street. 
He  told  her  that  on  account  of  the  lack  of  a  hotel 
or  boarding  house,  she  would  have  to  reside  with 
Mrs.  Flannigan,  who  lived  near  the  school  house. 
Allison  could  but  nod  her  head  in  assent.  As  they 
drove  over  the  rough  roads,  he  told  her  much  more 
about  the  town. 

The  car  drew  up  before  a  small  square  house 
with  a  picket  fence  around  it.  The  door  flew  open 
and  buxom  Mrs.  Flannigan  came  down  and  took  the 
surprised  Allison  in  her  large  strong  arms.  Then 
the  kind  hearted  lady  showed  the  girl  to  her  room — 
a  clean,  white,  sunny  square  one.  As  she  pulled  the 
shades  down,  she  called  to  Mr.  Bushby  to  come  back 
later.  When  the  landlady  had  gone,  Allison  flung 
herself  on  the  bed  and  soon  fell  into  a  pleasant 
slumber. 

That  evening  Mr.  Bushby  called,  and  in  the 
cozy  parlor  he  explained  Allison’s  duties  to  her.  The 
evening  was  pleasant  for  both  and  passed  all  too 


quickly.  When  Allison  looked  at  Mr.  Bushby,  her 
soft  brown  eyes  danced  so  enticingly  that  it  was 
extremely  difficult  for  that  young  man  to  keep  his 
mind  on  the  matter  before  him.  They  parted  re¬ 
luctantly  late  in  the  evening.  His  mind  and  heart 
were  in  a  turmoil.  Before  him,  all  the  way  home, 
was  an  image  with  laughing  brown  eyes,  curly  hair, 
and  a  pretty  red  mouth. 

With  her  tousled  head  resting  on  a  clean,  white 
pillow,  Allison  dreamed  of  a  tall  young  man — and 
she  smiled  in  her  sleep. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  Allison  to  get  used  to 
Holten  Landing  and  Holten  Landing  simply  adored 
its  lovely  teacher*.  She  was  the  idol  of  her  pupils 
and  the  pet  of  the  elders.  Allison’s  school-room 
soon  took  on  a  cheerful  aspect,  and  many  more  chil¬ 
dren  joined  her  fold. 

About  two  weeks  after  her  arrival,  Mr.  Bushby 
called  at  her  home  to  discuss  “business.”  To  this 
day  she  has  no  idea  what  the  “business”  was.  Be¬ 
fore  he  left,  he  was  calling  her  “Allison”  and  she 
was  calling  him  “Larry.”  They  planned  a  picnic  for 
the  young  folk,  which  they  would  help  chaperone. 

Larry  came  several  times  to  talk  over  the  plans 
for  the  picnic.  Finally  the  grand  day  arrived.  Bas¬ 
kets  of  goodies  were  piled  high  in  the  car,  and 
blankets,  games,  and  all  that  was  necessary  to  make 
the  picnic  a  success,  were  stored  in  the  large  back 
seat.  Larry  drove  Allison  and  the  goodies  to  the 
chosen  spot  and  then  went  back  for  the  children,  and 
other  chaperones.  Late  in  the  afternoon  when  the 
party  was  progressing  satisfactorily,  Larry  and  Al¬ 
lison  slipped  away  from  the  merry  group  and  hand 
in  hand  strolled  through  the  woods.  They  stopped 
to  rest  on  a  log  and  sat  a  while  in  silence.  Then 
Larry  in  low  tones  asked,  “Allison,  are  you  satis¬ 
fied  with  your  position?” 

Happily,  Allison  answered,  “I  love  it,  and  every¬ 
body  in  Holten  Landing!” 

“Does  that  love  extend  to  the  pastor?”  inquir¬ 
ed  Larry  hopefully.  With  a  slight  blush,  Allison 
turned  her  head  away.  A  pause,  then — “Would  you 
care  to  be  a  poor  man’s  wife?  Holden  Landing  needs 
you  and  I  nee.d  you.”  The  scene  that  followed  is  too 
sacred  to  reveal.  Needless  to  say,  when  Larry  told 
his  congregation  that  Miss  Blakely  was  going  to 
remain  not  as  a  school  marm  but  as  his  wife,  Hol¬ 
ten  Landing  rejoiced.  Allison  Blakely,  here  in  hot, 
dry  South  Dakota  had  at  last  found  peace,  love,  and 
a  home. 


A  TRUE  FRIEND 

Chi  Fu  was  a  small'  Chinese  boy  whose  home 
was  in  the  southern  part  of  Manchuria.  His  father 
had  been  killed  about  three  years  before  by  Chinese 
bandits.  His  mother  was  having  a  hard  time  to  eke 
out  a  living  from  the  small  rocky  farm  on  which 
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they  lived.  One  day  they  received  word  that  Chinese 
bandits  wore  on  the  rampage,  and  his  mother,  who 
had  had  enough  of  strife,  decided  to  go  to  the  city. 

The  two  poor  Chinese  peasants  left  on  a  small 
river  boat  for  Shanghai.  On  the  way,  they  were 
beset  by  a  fierce  l'ain  and  wind  storm,  but  reached 
Shanghai  in  safety.  Once  there,  they  looked  about, 
not  without  fear,  on  the  strange  collection  of  hu¬ 
manity  on  the  waterfront.  They  moved  away, 
shouldering  their  luggage,  and  went  toward  the 
center  of  the  city.  Turning  a  corner,  they  were  met 
by  a  rickshaw  traveling  at  high  speed  and  were 
thrown  into  the  mud  of  the  street.  As  they  picked 
themselves  up  and  brushed  the  mud  off,  they  heard 
a  not  unkindly  chuckle.  Looking  around  they  saw  an 
old  Chinese  merchant  watching  them  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye.  “You  seem  new  to  the  city,”  said  he. 
“Have  you  been  hurt?” 

“No,  honorable  sir,”  replied  the  mother,  “we 
have  not  been  hurt.” 

“I  am  looking  for  an  apprentice  to  work  in  my 
shop,”  continued  the  merchant.  “He  must  be  hon¬ 
orable  and  willing  to  work  hard.  Do  you  think  that 
this  young  man  could  fill  the  job?” 

“I  am  sure  he  could.” 

“Well,  tell  him  to  report  tomorrow,  very  early.” 

The  two  turned  away  with  their  hearts  a  great 
deal  lighter. 

“We  are  very  fortunate,”  said  the  mother.  “I 
shall  always  have  a  place  in  my  heart  for  that  rick¬ 
shaw  driver.” 

“Well,  we  must  find  a  place  to  sleep,”  said  Chi. 
“Let  us  go.” 

The  two  walked  the  streets  all  day,  and  at  last 
they  secured  a  very  cheap  lodging  house.  When 
they  retired  at  night,  Chi  Fu  was  so  excited  that  he 
could  not  sleep.  He  rolled  and  tossed  all  night,  and 
with  the  first  light  of  dawn  he  was  up,  eagerly 
awaiting  the  time  to  leave  for  his  first  job. 

He  breakfasted  and  then  left  for  the  shop.  He 
hurried  along,  and  so  great  was  his  anxiety  to  be 
there  on  time  that  he  arrived  even  before  the  shop 
opened.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  brazier  fire 
which  had  to  be  kept  at  a  certain  temperature  in 
order  to  temper  the  brass.  Ho  Lung,  the  oldest  of 
the  three  apprentices,  was  a  surly,  ill-tempered  man; 
but  Chung  Ch’iang,  the  next  older,  was  peaceful 
and  calm-tempered.  Si  Fu,  the  other  apprentice, 
was  a  mere  boy  but  older  than  Chi.  The  two  boys 
took  to  each  other  immediately  and  a  strong  friend¬ 
ship  soon  grew  up  between  them. 

At  the  noon  hour,  while  eating  lunch,  Si  told 
Chi  that  they  were  working  for  Su  Lung,  the  best 
and  most  respected  brass  maker  in  the  whole  of 
China,  noted  for  his  perfect  craftsmanship  and 
original  designs. 

Durng  the  afternoon,  the  mutual  dislike  which 


had  come  between  Chi  and  Ho  Lung  sprang  into 
open  hatred,  when  Ho  Lung  gave  Chi  a  cruel  whip¬ 
ping  because  of  a  trivial  mistake.  Su  Lung  caught 
Ho  in  the  act  and  suspended  him.  He  reprimanded 
Chi,  saying,  “I  am  not  doing  this  to  encourage  mis¬ 
takes,  but  simply  because  I  do  not  approve  of  whip¬ 
pings.  The  next  mistake  will  mean  an  instant  dis¬ 
missal.” 

Chi  Fu  went  home  that  night  considerably 
chastened  and  wiser  than  before.  In  the  evening  he 
went  out  into  the  back  yard  and  saw  an  elderly 
Chinese  scholar  looking  into  the  sky.  They  made 
each  other’s  acquaintance  and,  after  becoming 
friends,  the  old  man,  noticing  the  boy’s  desire  for 
learning,  offered  to  teach  him.  Chi  accepted  with 
pleasure  and  soon  won  the  admiration  of  his  friends 
for  his  scholarship. 

However,  all  had  not  been  peaceful  at  the  shop. 
Several  valuable  articles  had  been  stolen  and  what 
evidence  could  be  found  pointed  to  Chi  as  the  thief. 
Su  Lung  was  unwilling  to  believe  it,  and  nothing 
was  said  about  it.  But  one  evening  when  Su  Lung 
came  to  pay  a  visit  at  Chi’s  house,  he  saw  what  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  one  of  the  stolen  objects  in  the  corner. 
Considerably  upset,  he  left  in  a  hurry.  The  next 
morning,  he  went  to  Chi’s  place  in  the  shop  before 
Chi  came,  because  his  attention  had  been  attracted 
by  a  gleam  there.  There  he  found  one  of  the  stolen 
vases.  The  evidence  was  beyond  doubt  and  when 
Chi  came,  he  was  turned  over  to  the  police,  although 
he  protested  his  innocence  at  every  step  of  the  way, 
Si  Fu  went  to  break  the  news  to  his  mother. 

“Still,”  he  said  after  telling  it,  “I  do  not  believe 
that  he  is  guilty.  We  shall  see.”  He  went  away 
determined  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

One  night  as  he  was  going  home,  he  noticed 
Ho  Lung  sneaking  into  a  dark  alley-way.  His  sus¬ 
picion  aroused,  he  followed.  He  watched  Ho  Lung 
take  from  a  hiding  place  a  golden  vase  and  walk 
away  without  seeing  him.  Si  ran  to  Su  Lung’s 
house,  and  told  him  of  what  he  had  seen.  Together 
they  ventured  out  the  next  evening  and  watched  Ho 
Lung  take  another  vase. 

As  quickly  as  they  could,  they  summoned  the 
police,  and  under  their  questioning,  Ho  Lung  con¬ 
fessed.  Then  Si  Fu  went  eagerly  to  the  jail  to  have 
Chi  Fu  released. 

The  two  remained  together  and  grew  rich  in 
Su  Lung’s  employ.  Chi  Fu  and  his  mother  never 
forgot  Si  Fu’s  service;  he  was  indeed  a  true  friend. 

Ray  Banwell,  ’35. 


ROSE  LIGHTS 

“Why  in  thunderation  couldn’t  she  choose  an¬ 
other  time  to  come  ?”  Carl  Eaton  was  disgusted. 
There  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

Bruce  Hilton,  who  was  sitting  opposite,  regard- 
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ed  him  intently.  Evidently  something  was  troubling 
Carl.  “Have  you  finished  the  ‘Great  American 
Novel’?”  Bruce  asked. 

“No,”  Carl’s  reply  was  brief. 

“Then  why,  pray  tell,  am  I  honored  with  your 
company?  Has  genius  ceased  to  burn?” 

“I  was  staying  in  the  old  Rose  mansion.  Oh,  I 
know  it  sounds  like  a  fairy  tale.  No  one  dreamed 
that  I  was  there  so  that  I  wasn’t  interrupted.  My 
story  was  coming  along  splendidly,  but  now,”  here 
Carl  paused  for  a  moment,  “the  owner  has  decided 
to  spend  the  summer  there.” 

“If  he’s  a  decent  sort  of  fellow,  he  might  let 
you  stay,”  suggested  Bruce.  “You  could  ask  him.” 

“But  ‘he’  happens  to  be  a  ‘she’,”  retorted  Carl. 
“That  lets  me  out.” 

“Not  at  all.  Perhaps  she’s  an  eccentric  beauty 
with  a  weakness  for  handsome  young  authors.  If 
you  should  make  love  to  her,  perhaps  you  could  get 
away  with  anything.” 

“Stop  wise  cracking!”  was  Carl’s  reply.  “I’m 
serious.  Probably  she’s  a  homely,  cross-eyed  wench, 
with  red  hair  and  freckles!” 

“Climb  off  your  high  horse.  Seriously  I  know 
what  will  turn  the  trick.  The  skeleton  in  the  closet.” 

“The  skeleton  in  the  closet?”  Carl  was  plainly 
puzzled. 

“Certainly.  Every  respectable  family  has  one; 
it’s  a  social  requirement,”  returned  Bruce.  “In  this 
case  ’tis  a  fair  young  lady,  who  is  said  to  roam 
about  the  halls,  preceded  by  a  flash  of  rose  coloured 
light.” 

“That  doesn’t  help  me.” 

“Oh,  yes  it  does.  Don’t  argue,  just  grab  your 
hat.  We’re  going  to  renew  her  ladyship’s  acquaint¬ 
ance  before  Miss  Nancy  arrives.  I  know  something 
of  what  you’re  up  against!” 

“This  is  a  fine  time  to  sei’ve  breakfast!”  Nan 
was  enjoying  herself  immensely.  It  was  fun  to  be 
head  of  the  family  even  for  a  few  days.  “No  won¬ 
der  my  guests  depart  in  such  haste!” 

Dinah,  Nancy’s  old  coloured  cook,  had  just  en¬ 
tered  and  now  she  began  a  mournful1  discourse.  “Ah 
knowed  it!  Dey  don’  leave  because  de  ghost  am 
walkin’!” 

“The  ghost!  Dinah,  what  are  you  talking 
about?”  Nancy’s  tone  was  impatient. 

“De  lady  in  pink  hab  bin  walkin’  fo’  nigh  two 
weeks.  Don’  you  all  stay  heah  ’nother  night,  chile. 
’Taint  safe.”  Since  Nancy  showed  every  intention 
of  disregarding  her  suggestion,  Dinah  departed  in  a 
huff. 

Before  the  door  had  closed  behind  Dinah,  Nancy 
had  forgotten  her  very  existence.  The  ghost!  Once 
her  father  had  laughingly  alluded  to  it  as  the  “skel¬ 
eton  in  our  closet.”  Could  there  really  be  one?  It 
would  be  fun  to  wait  up  that  night  and  see, 


Nancy  awoke  with  a  start  to  find  herself  sit¬ 
ting  bolt  upright.  Moreover  she  was  not  in  her 
room.  What  had  happened?  In  a  moment  it  all 
came  to  her. 

Early  that  evening  Nancy  had  had  no  intention 
of  staying  up.  Then  the  idea  of  a  vigil  in  the  dark 
hall  where  her  ancestress  was  said  to  walk  had  ap¬ 
pealed  to  her  and  she  had  decided  to  try  it. 

The  hall  had  proved  even  darker  and  damper 
than  her  earliest  memories  of  it.  It  was  not  a  pleas- 
ont  place  to  wait;  soon  she  had  retired  to  a  tiny 
room  on  one  side  of  the  hall  where  she  could  curl 
up  on  an  old  horsehair  sofa.  Plainly  she  had  dozed 
off. 

Somewhere  in  the  house  a  clock  struck  twelve. 
Through  the  open  door  she  saw  a  figure.  Could 
she  be  dreaming?  No,  it  was  Lady  Anne  as  she 
might  have  looked  had  she,  indeed,  stepped  from  her 
portrait  downstairs.  An  over-active  imagination 
supplied  the  missing  light.  Nancy  screamed.  The 
“ghost”  vanished. 

For  several  moments  Nancy  sat  without  mov¬ 
ing.  She  was  baffled  but  not  defeated.  On  a  sud¬ 
den  impulse,  she  decided  to  explore  that  cold,  dark 
hall.  Meanwhile  the  “ghost”  was  as  silently  ap¬ 
proaching  from  another  direction.  Just  as  Nancy 
appeared  in  the  door,  he  stopped  and  pulled  off  a 
wig.  Moonlight  revealed  a  well  known  face. 

Nancy  stared.  “Bruce  Hilton!  What  ever  did 
you  do  such  a  thing  for?” 

Unembarrassed,  Bruce  bowed  low.  “Caught  in 
the  act,”  he  remarked  as  though  it  were  a  common 
occurrence  for  him  to  be  found  at  midnight  in  a 
strange  house,  and  dressed  as  a  girl. 

Nancy  began  to  laugh;  the  whole  affair  was 
too  absurd  for  fear.  With  that  laughter  vanished 
the  last  traces  of  fear  and  anger.  “I  think  I’m  en¬ 
titled  to  an  explanation,”  she  said  when  she  had  re¬ 
covered  her  voice. 

“There  isn’t  very  much  to  say,”  began  Bruce 
slowly.  “A  friend  of  mine,  without  leave  of  license, 
I’ll  admit,  has  been  making  use  of  your  house.  As 
you  have  perhaps  heard,  he  is  writing  ‘The  Great 
American  Novel’  and  required  seclusion.  Then  just 
when  he  needed  absolute  freedom  from  interruption 
to  put  on  the  finishing  touches,  you  decided  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  scene.” 

“So  you  tried  to  frighten  me  away!  a  In  other 
words,  you’d  like  to  have  me  vacate  for  a  while.  All 
right.”  Nancy  complied  willingly,  “I’ll  have  a  nicer 
time  at  the  beach,  anyway.” 

Theresa  Bodwell,  ’35. 


THE  RICH  LITTLE  POOR  GIRL 
“I’m  sorry,  Jim,  but  I  can’t  possibly  marry  you 
now.  You  know  how  things  are.  I  have  to  support 
Mother,  and  pay  all  the  expenses  on  twenty-five 
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dollars  a  week,  and  you  are  never  sure  of  a  week’s 
pay.  What  kind  of  a  marriage  would  that  be?  No, 
we’ll  just  have  to  keep  on  as  we  are  until  something 
better  turns  up.” 

“Gosh!  Every  time  I  propose,  you  give  me 
that  same  line!  I  can  support  you.  Of  course,  we 
won’t  have  much,  but  we’ll  be  happy,  and — ” 

“No,  Jim,  we  won’t  be  happy.  We’ll  be  miser¬ 
able  after  a  few  weeks.” 

The  man,  Jim  Sands,  automobile  salesman,  and 
the  girl,  Ann  Jackson,  stenographer,  reached  the 
doorway  of  the  cheap  tenement  where  Ann  lived 
with  her  invalid  mother. 

“I  feel  awfully  tired  tonight,  Jim;  my  eyes  are 
sore  from  watching  the  movies.  Let’s  not  stay  here 
and  talk  tonight.” 

“0.  K.  Feel  kinda  sleepy  myself.  Got  a  lot  to 
do  tomorrow,  anyway.  ’Night.” 

Ann  watched  him  as  he  went  slowly  away,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

When  she  opened  the  door  to  the  flat,  the  light 
was  still  lit,  but  her  mother  was  in  bed  she  knew. 
She  leaned  against  the  door  and  looked  around  her. 
Everything  looked  worn  and  cheap.  If  only  she 
could  get  a  better  position,  or  a  raise  in  salary,  so 
that  they  could  have  something  just  a  little  better. 
Breathing  a  deep  sigh,  she  went  slowly  into  her  room 
and  crept  into  bed. 

As  she  stood  on  the  corner  the  next  morning, 
she  sighed,  “I  wish  that  bus  would  hurry!  I’ll  be 
late,  and  Mr.  Burton  will  be  wild.”  Finally  it  did 
come,  and  made  her  eight  minutes  late. 

“Well,  what  was  the  delay,  Miss  Jackson?  You 
know  work  starts  at  nine  here,  don’t  you?” 

“Why,  yes,  Mr.  Burton,  but  the  bus  was  late. 
I’m  sorry!  I  tried  to  get  here  on  time.” 

“The  bus!  I  don’t  see  why  you  can’t  walk.  In 
my  day  people  always  walked.  Nowadays,  they 
won’t  walk  down  to  the  corner!” 

Mr.  Burton  was  a  man  who  always  insisted  on 
punctuality  and  perfection.  He  was  about  sixty- 
two  years  old,  and  very  “crabbed”.  Ann  had  been  in 
his  employ  for  three  years  now,  and  wished  with 
all  her  heart  that  she  could  get  another  position.  He 
was  always  very  shabbily  dressed,  and  his  office 
was  also  shabby.  Many  times  when  the  door  was 
open,  Ann  could  see  across  the  hall  into  the  attrac¬ 
tive  office  of  Stephen  Grant,  who  was  young,  and 
clean  looking.  How  she  wished  she  worked  for  a 
man  like  that.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  do  things 
for  him. 

When  the  hour  hand  pointed  to  one  o’clock,  Ann 
went  to  get  Mr.  Burton’s  lunch.  Every  day  she  had 
to  run  down  to  the  corner  grocery  and  buy  some 
milk  and  a  box  of  crackers  for  her  employer;  and 
she  was  given  but  a  certain  length  of  time  in  which 
to  do  it. 

Rushing  back,  box  and  milk  in  hand,  Ann  col¬ 
lided  with  someone  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The 


bottle  slipped  from  her  grasp  and  smashed  into  a 
hundred  little  pieces  on  the  tiled  floor. 

“Oh,”  she  breathed,  “I’ll  catch  it  now!” 

“Catch  what,  if  I’m  not  too  inquisitive?”  said  a 
voice. 

She  looked  up  and  found  that  she  had  bumped 
into  Stephen  Grant. 

“Oh — er,  this  is  Mr.  Burton’s  lunch,  and  I’m 
late  with  it  already.  I  don’t  know  what  to  do!  The 
milk  is  gone,  now.” 

“I’m  very  sorry.  It  was  all  my  fault.  If  you 
will  let  me,  I’ll  get  another  for  you.  I’ll  speak  to  Mr. 
Burton  about  the  accident  later.” 

Before  Ann  could  reply,  he  had  dashed  down  the 
stairs,  and  was  back  in  an  instant  with,  another 
bottle  of  milk. 

“Oh,  thank  you,”  she  cried,  and  hurried  into  her 
office. 

“Well,  Miss  Jackson,  what  kept  you  so  long?” 
demanded  her  employer.  “It  seems  to  take  you  a 
long  time  to  buy  my  lunch.” 

Fearing  to  tell  him  about  the  accident,  Ann  re¬ 
plied,  “Yes,  sir,  but  it  won’t  happen  again.” 

After  lunch,  Mr.  Burton  told  the  girl  that  he 
intended  to  leave  the  next  week  for  a  much-needed 
rest  in  the  south.  He  would  be  gone  about  a  month, 
ar.d  meanwhile,  she  was  to  take  charge  and  see  that 
everything  went  on  as  usual. 

“Mr.  Burton’s  departure  gives  me  much  more 
time  to  catch  up  on  my  work  at  the  office,”  Ann 
confided  to  her  mother  one  evening.  “Everything 
seems  to  be  peaceful  and  quiet  there  now.  That 
nice  Mr.  Grant  across  the  hall  drops  in  every  now 
and  then  to  see  if  everything  is  going  smoothly.  How 
I  envy  his  stenographer.  She  doesn’t  have  to  run 
out  every  noon  and  get  his  lunch!” 

“Well,  you  have  a  job,  anyway,”  replied  the  in¬ 
valid.  “Any  number  of  girls  wish  they  had  one. 
Things  will  change  soon,  though,  I  am  sure.  Jim 
doesn’t  come  around  here  so  often,  now,  Ann,”  she 
said,  after  a  moment.  “You  haven’t  offended  him, 
have  you  ?” 

“Why,  no,  Mother,  Jim  is  too  good  to  hurt.  But 
he  keeps  asking  me  to  marry  him,  when  be  knows 
it’s  impossible  for  me  to  do  so.” 

The  following  day,  Stephen  Grant  came  in  to 
ask  if  Ann  would  have  lunch  with  him,  and  she  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation.  They  went  to  a  place  the  girl 
had  never  seen  before  because  she  was  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eating  in  such  expensive  restaurants.  That 
luncheon  was  followed  by  others,  and  Stephen  and 
Ann  became  very  friendly.  Hardly  a  week  passed, 
that  he  did  not  take  her  somewhere.  A  few  times 
she  could  not  go  because  of  her  mother’s  condition. 

Just  a  week  before  Mr.  Burton’s  arrival  home, 
Ann  received  a  letter.  She  opened  it  and  read  the 
following  message: 
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“My  dear  Miss  Jackson: 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  announce  the 
death  of  your  employer,  Lawrence  Burton.  He 
died  here  at  7:15  yesterday  morning.  Death 
was  caused  by  a  heart  attack.  As  he  has  no 
relatives,  he  left  his  entire  estate  to  you,  which 
amounts  to  $1,500,000,  and  some  property.  I 
should  like  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  return  to 
New  York,  to  discuss  the  matter  fully.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  L.  Whitney, 

lawyer  to  the  deceased.” 

Ann  could  not  believe  it!  Why,  the  man  hardly 
ever  spoke  a  kind  word  to  her!  And  he  had  always 
seemed  to  be  so  poor! 

That  evening,  the  newspapers  announced  the 
death  of  the  man,  and  also  told  of  his  unusual  will. 
Ann  wras  beseiged  with  reporters  and  photographers, 
but  modestly  refused  to  see  any  of  them. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Ann  and  her  mother  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  for  their  new  country  home.  There, 
her  mother  would  recover  more  quickly,  and  would 
receive  the  proper  food  and  air.  That  evening 
Stephen  came  to  see  her.  He  seemed  very  quiet,  she 
thought.  He  asked  if  she  would  mind  just  staying 
in,  instead  of  going  to  the  movies,  because  he  had 
something  to  say  to  her. 

“I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  your  sudden 
fortune,”  he  said  after  they  had  seated  themselves 
on  the  front  steps.  “I  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  see 


you  lately,  so  I  couldn’t  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
that  all  this  happened.” 

“Why,  Steve,  thank  you.  Of  course,  I  am 
glad,  because  now  Mother  can  have  a  chance  to  get 
well.  But,  of  course,  I  am  very  sorry  about  Mr. 
Burton’s  death.  He  wasn’t  so  bad  after  all.  Mother 
and  I  are  leaving,  tomorrow,  for  the  country.  We 
have  rented  a  beautiful  old  house  there.” 

After  she  had  said  that,  he  sat  very  still,  smok¬ 
ing  his  pipe.  Finally  he  said,  “You’ll  need  a  man 
out  there.  It  isn’t  like  the  city,  you  know.  You 
can’t  tell  what  would  happen  to  two  ladies  away 
out  there  in  the  country.” 

“Why,  that’s  silly!”  she  laughed.  “Mother  and 
I  are  perfectly  capable  of  taking  care  of  ourselves. 
Have  you  anyone  in  mind  that  you  think  could  act 
as  our1  protector?” 

“Well, — uh,  I  thought,  that  is,  I — well,  I  was 
going  to  suggest  that  we  get  married,  and  I  could 
take  care  of  you.” 

Ann  could  hardly  believe  her  ears!  A  short 
time  ago  she  was  just  another  stenographer.  Then 
her  employer  had  died  and  left  her  his  entire 
estate,  and  now  the  finest  man  she  ever  knew  had 
asked  her  to  marry  him. 

“Well,  Ann?” 

“Why, — yes,  Steve!” 

Janet  Walsh,  ’34. 


SPRING 

Spring  is  here  in  all  its  glory, 

No  more  are  trees  gray  and  hoary. 

Nature  brings  back  the  foliage  green 
Where  there  are  nestl'ed  buds  serene. 

The  winding  brooklet  flows  along, 

Singing  a  happy  little  song; 

And  to  the  lovely  world  it  cries, 

“Isn’t  this  just  like  Paradise?” 

The  air  is  clear,  the  sun  is  bright, 

The  bluebirds  sing  with  all  their  might; 

And  the  west  wind  softly  blows 

The  clouds  while  on  its  course  it  goes. 


Into  those  chambers  hung  with  tapestries  of  other 
moments  long  past  fled, 

All  life’s  half-remembered  hours,  each  one  hung 
upon  that  stretching  way. 

“  ’Twas  ever  thus,”  you  say,  yet  it  seems  hard  to 
never  fully  taste 

The  joys  of  each  fleet  minute  e’er  it  fades  into  the 
dimlit  room 

Where  Memory’s  whimsey  plays  us  false  and  bright¬ 
ly  lights  some  unloved  hour 

While  our  greatest  moment  often  lies  forgotten  deep 
in  darkest  gloom. 

Lillian  Hall,  ’34. 


All  nature  joins  this  jubilee 

From  highest  cloud  to  lowly  bee; 

The  sea  grows  bluer  every  day — 

Yes,  truly  Spring  has  found  her  way. 

Betty  Parshley,  ’34. 


A  MOTHER’S  LOVE 

The  sun  sinks  down  in  the  gold  of  the  west; 

The  little  creatures  are  going  to  rest. 

A  mother  kneels  by  her  dear  baby’s  bed, 

A  loving  hand  now  caressing  his  head; 

She  softly  sings  him  a  sweet  lull'aby, 

“Oh,  darling  baby,  your  mother  is  nigh.” 

The  sun  comes  up  in  the  glorious  east; 

The  morn  is  waking  the  bird  and  the  beast. 

The  mother  kneels  in  the  same  wonted  place, 

A  tender  smile  on  her  beautiful  face. 

Her  eyes  alight  with  an  undying  love, 

She  thanks  her  God  for  this  gift  from  above. 

Phyllis  McClure,  ’34. 


YESTERDAY 

Even  as  I  sit  here,  the  moment  that  I  think  I  hold 
within  my  grasp 

Slips  through  my  clutching  fingers  into  those 
serried  rooms  of  yesterday, 


THE  CLOUD 

There’s  something  strange  in  the  sky, 
Hurrying  quickly  by 
Like  a  snow  white  ghost, 

Pushing  quickly 

Through  the  boundless  blue 

At  the  approach  of  evening. 

This  something  strange 
Turns  pink 

As  the  golden  sun  strikes 
Into  the  dark  night. 

Then  the  strange  cloud-ghost 
Is  lost 

In  the  deep  darkness 
That  it  loves  most. 

Dorothy  Marion,  ’35. 


THANKFUL 

I’m  thankful  for  the  mighty  world  tonight, 
Nations  and  kingdoms  in  their  fearful  might. 

I’m  thankful  when  the  kettle  gently  sings, 

And  I’m  thankful  just  for  little  things. 

I’m  thankful  for  simple  food  and  supper  spread, 
I’m  thankful  for  shelter  and  a  warm,  clean  bed, 
And  for  little  joyful  feet  that  gladly  run 
To  welcome  me  when  all  my  work  is  done. 
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I’m  thankful  for  friendly  days  that  slip  away 
With  only  meals  and  bed  and  work  and  play. 

I’m  thankful  for  my  chair  and  fh'elight. 

It’s  for  the  little  things  I’m  glad  tonight. 

Helen  Kayzer,  ’34. 


EVENING 

Twilight,  and  from  the  old  stone  wall 
The  whip-poor-will  sends  out 
His  lonely  call. 

Evening,  and  in  the  starlit  sky 
The  lone  moon  sheds  her  light 
From  afar  on  high. 

Moonlight,  and  in  the  moon  beam’s  glance 
We  see  the  tiny  lamps 

In  glow-worm’s  dance. 

Nightfall,  and  over  all  the  land 
We  hear  the  good-night  calls 
Of  myriad  bands. 

Mildred  Olsen,  ’35. 


MY  MOTHER 

Who  is  it  leads  me  day  by  day 

Onward  and  upward  along  the  way  ? 

Who  helps  my  griefs  and  tears  to  bear? 

My  mother. 

Who  it  is  lends  a  helping  hand, 

Who  teaches  me  to  understand, 

Who  gives  her  love  and  service  free? 

My  mother. 

Florence  Harris,  ’34. 


THE  LIGHTHOUSE  KEEPER 

How  oft  I  sit  and  ponder 

O’er  the  flickering  light  afar; 

And  trace  the  beams  that  wander 
Across  the  glittering  bar. 

I  think  of  all  the  lonely  hours 
Which  the  keeper  must  endure, 

And  the  dangers  he  encounters 
In  making  the  coast  secure. 

Yet  countless  joys  he  has  shared 
In  the  victories  he  has  won. 

Since  many  a  risk  which  he  has  dared 
Brings  forth  the  words,  “Well  done”. 

Milton  Heald,  ’36. 


FRIENDSHIP 

Of  all  the  treasures  I  hold  so  dear, 

The  dearest  of  all  to  me 

Are  the  friends  I’ve  tried  and  found,  to  be  true, 

As  I  know  they  will  ever  be. 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  days  of  joy, 

Loyal  to  me  they  stand, 

Ready  to  help  if  the  way  be  hard, 

Extending  a  willing  hand. 

They’re  always  faithful,  these  friends  of  mine; 
Together  we  forward  go. 

They’re  always  smiling,  encouraging,  too, 

Kind  to  me  always,  and  so - 

Through  days  of  sorrow  and  days  of  joy, 

Loyal  to  them  I’ll  stand, 

Ready  to  help  if  the  way  be  hard, 

Extending  a  willing  hand. 

Phyllis  McClure,  ’34. 


LINCOLN 
He  lived  in  a  cabin 
Without  light  or  fire, 

But  he  gained  the  office 
Which  all  men  desire. 

His  bed  was  a  sack 
Stuffed  quite  full  of  leaves. 

From  this  he  watched  stars 
Through  chinks  in  the  eaves. 

His  mind  was  eager 
To  grasp  all  it  could; 

He  earned  his  few  books 
By  splitting  hard  wood. 

We  love  his  honesty 
His  strength,  we  desire. 

He  showed  his  mercy 
Toward  a  pig  in  the  mire. 

May  his  work  live  forever 
During  all  sorts  of  reign, 

And  be  an  ideal 
For  us  all  to  attain. 

Lawrence  McLaughlin,  ’35. 


I’LL  TRY 

When  the  lengthening  shadows  tell  us  night  is  near, 
And  we  think  of  home  and  all  our  loved  ones  dear, 
When  we  lose  our  courage  and  everything  goes 
wrong, 

Let  “I’ll  try — I’ll  try  again,”  be  our  brave  song. 
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Every  daily  duty,  every  noble  deed, 

Every  helping  hand  we  lend  to  those  in  need, 

Leads  us  step  by  step  to  live  sublime  and  high 
As  we  sing  our  jolly  song,  “I’ll  try — I’ll  try.” 

Strengthened  by  this  motto  we  should  have  no  fear 
Even  though  we  falter  and  the  world  seems  drear, 
Failure  often  threatens  but  ’twill  pass  us  by 
If  we  truly  mean  it  when  we  say,  “I’ll  try.” 

Victims  of  depression,  we  may  feel  the  sting 
Of  the  world’s  reverses  but  still'  we  dare  to  sing 
With  a  hope  that’s  dauntless,  that  will  never  die. 
“Never  mind,  I’ll  try  again.  0  yes,  I’ll  try.” 

Margaret  McDermott,  ’35. 


TWILIGHT 

I  love  it  best  at  twilight 

When  the  children  cease  their  play, 

When  the  sun  hides  in  the  clouds, 

Bidding  adieu  for  the  day. 

Then  in  silent  communion, 

While  all  nature  lingers  in  prayer, 

I,  too,  give  thanks  for  blessings, 

And  ask  for  His  guidance  and  care. 

Marie  Carroll,  ’36. 

SPRING-TIME 
Ice  and  snow  a-meltin’! 

April  rain  a-peltin’! 

Buds  appear  on  tree  and  bush, 

Strange  contrast  to  mud  and  slush. 
Red-cheeked  girls  rope  skippin’! 
Whip-poor-wills  a-whippin’! 

Gurgling  brooks  a-runnin’! 

Grandpa  frog  a-sunnin’! 


Sitting  on  a  lily  pad 
Croaking  greetings  to  the  glad. 

Crocuses  a-peakin’! 

Air  and  sunshine  seekin’! 

Spring-time  starts  us  hummin’! 

Flowers  now  are  cornin’! 

They  look  bright  and  gay 
Garlanding  the  month  of  May. 

Robins  all  a-singin’, 

Happiness  a-bringin’! 

Barbara  Brown,  ’34. 


THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

We’ll  begin  with  box,  and  the  plural  is  boxes, 

But  the  plural  of  ox  is  oxen,  not  oxes, 

Then  one  fowl  is  a  goose,  and  two  are  geese, 

Yet  the  plural  of  mouse  would  never  be  meese. 

You  may  find  a  lone  mouse  or  a  whole  nest  of  mice, 
But  the  plural  of  house  is  houses,  not  hice. 

If  the  plural  of  man  is  always  called  men, 

Why  shouldn’t  the  plural  of  pan  be  called  pen? 
Then  cow  in  the  plural  may  be  cows  or  kine, 

But  the  plural  of  vow  is  vows,  never  vine; 

And  a  bow  if  repeated  is  never  called  bine. 

If  I  speak  of  a  foot  and  you  show  me  your  feet, 

And  I  give  you  a  boot  would  the  pair  be  called  beet? 
If  one  is  a  tooth  and  a  whole  set  are  teeth, 

Why  shouldn’t  the  plural  of  booth  be  called  beeth? 
We  speak  of  a  brother  and  also  of  brethren, 

But,  though  we  say  mother,  we  never  say  methren. 
Then  the  masculine  pronouns  are  he,  his,  and  him, 
But  imagine  the  feminine  she,  shis,  and  shim! 

So  the  English,  I  think  you  will  agree 
Is  the  funniest  language  you  ever  did  see. 

Somerville  Radiator,  1912. 


SENIOR  NOTES 

ORANGE  AND  BLACK 

Orange  and  black,  thou  colors  of  might, 

Wave  on  right  freely  from  mom  ’til  night. 
Envy  thou  not  the  stars  of  the  sky, 

Nor  wish  thy  banner  could  fly  as  high. 

“All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,”  they  say. 

Though  exalted  or  humbled  today, 

Cleave  to  thy  station  contentedly, 

Enduring  throughout  eternity. 

When  we  pass  through  these  portals  no  more, 
Your  colors  in  memory  shall  soar. 

All  through  our  life,  wherever  we  are, 

They’re  a  beacon,  our  bright  shining  star. 

Everett  Peterson,  ’34. 


Several  members  of  IC  have  become  interested 
in  various  ologies;  that  is,  Norman  B.,  in  minerology 
because  he  has  found  a  garnet  and  Betty  in  geology 
because  she  has  found  a  precious  stone. 

First  man:  “Did  you  know  that  seventeen  men 
stood  under  an  umbrella  and  didn’t  get  wet?” 
Second  man:  “No!  It’s  preposterous — impossible.” 
First  man:  “Not  at  all.  It  wasn’t  raining.” 

jjc  :jc  %  i{s 

Charlie:  “Fred,  did  you  ever  see  a  banana  peel?” 
Fred:  “No,  but  I  have  seen  a  door  step.” 

****** 

Fred  Perkins:  “Gert,  is  that  an  eight-day  clock?” 
Gert  Davidson:  “I  don’t  know.  Why  don’t  you  stay 
around  and  see?” 

%  sfc  j{c  sjs  s|« 

Professor:  “Mary,  what  does  LXXX  on  the  top  of 
this  page  mean?” 

Mary:  “Love  and  kisses.” 

❖  *  *  *  ❖  * 

Miss  Gilmour:  “What  is  the  essential  thing  for  a 
standing  army  to  have?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “Shoes.” 

*  ❖  ❖  *  *  * 

Mr.  Walker’s  famous  sayings: 

“I  don’t  think  the  city  would  pay  me  the  tre¬ 
mendous  salary  I’m  getting.” 

“I  know  this  doesn’t  interest  the  girls.  It’s 
practical.” 

“So  “Sam”  and  “Andy”  were  each  outstanding 
in  their  time.” 

Just  think  how  superior  you  will  be.  You  can 
say  you’ve  read  the  Constitutian  of  the  U.  S. 


John  was  trying  to  teach  his  little  sister  the 
meals  of  the  day  in  order: 

John:  “Now,  Jane,  tell  me  the  first  meal  of 
the  day.” 

Jane:  (  timidly  and  questioningly)  “Please, 
John,  would  it  be  oatmeal?” 

sj«  H*  H* 


Among  the  Senior  Class  there  seem  to  be  a 
number  of  radio  and  screen  celebrities  such  as  the 


following: 

Eleanor  Lundholm 
Fred  Perkins 
Earl  Cheney 
Ruth  Atwood 


Katherine  Hepburn 
Joe  Penner 
Floyd  Gibbons 
Mae  West 

*  *  *  * 


Fred  Perkins  was  heard  to  say  upon  returning 
to  school  after  a  serious  illness,  “Only  the  good  die 
young  so  here  I  am.” 

i\i  sjs 


Pupil:  “Teacher,  you  never  punish  anyone  for  some 
thing  they  haven’t  done,  do  you?” 

Teacher:  “Why,  no,  of  course  not.” 

Pupil:  “That’s  good.  I  didn’t  do  my  homework.” 


s{c  sfc  sfc  H*  H* 


Chemistry  Teacher:  “William,  will  you  tell  me 
what  a  nitrate  is?” 

William:  “I’m  not  certain  but  I  guess  they’re 
cheaper  than  day  rates.” 

****** 


A  pupil  reading  shorthand:  “The  shoes  which  we 
ordered  had  fringed  (French)  iheels  instead  of 
Cuban  heels.” 

*****  * 


Teacher:  “Did  you  bring  a  note  for  being  absent 
yesterday?” 

Pupil:  “No.  I  haven’t  had  time  to  write  it  yet.” 

****** 

First  Student:  “What  is  the  idea  of  having  my 
raincoat  on?” 

Second  student:  “You  wouldn’t  want  your  new  suit 
to  get  wet,  would  you?” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 


Sanborn:  (reading  back  dictation)  “Mr.  Blods  is 
debited.” 

Miss  Burnap:  “Blods?  His  name  is  Black.” 
Sanborn:  “I  copied  it  from  Perkins.” 

Miss  Burnap:  “Something  the  matter  with  your 
penmanship,  Perkins?” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 


The  two  greatest  rivals  in  the  Senior  Class  are 
Wendall  Hall  and  Louise  Bradshaw  in  the  English 
Clas  of  IB1.  If  they  should  agree,  there’d  be  no 
fun. 
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*  *  *  *  *  * 

“You’re  Going  to  Lose  Your  Gal"!”  The  football 
season’s  over. 

^  ^  ^ 

Who  is  this  mysterious  “brother”  Dick,  Winnie, 
that  you’re  always  writing  to  ? 

*  *  4s  *  *  4^ 

Some  of  our  Seniors: 

Miss  Petite — Peggy  App 
A  real  optimist- — Alberta  Webber 
A  man  with  a  future — Earl  Cheney 
A  sophisticated  young  lady — Rita  Watt 
A  flippant  Miss — Tish  Holt 
The  question  box— ask  Stenography  IB1 
Joe  Penner — Fred  Perkins 

* 

Why  do  teachers  make  a  mistake  so  often  an;! 
say  “Miss”  Koczerga? 

Probably,  because  he  is  the  only  boy  in  the 
class. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

M.  Rosander:  “Did  you  ever  hear,  “Who’s  Afraid  of 
the  Big  Bad  Wolf,”  sung  in  German?” 

L.  Anderson:  “N-no.” 

M.  Rosander:  “Well,  can  you  tell  how  “Two 
Hearts”  go  in  German?” 

L.  Anderson:  “Oh,  I  guess  they  beat  the  same  way 
as  ours  do.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Teacher:  “How  many  paragraphs  have  you  writ¬ 
ten  on  your  composition?” 

E.  McSweeney  (absentmindly  giving  the  number  of 
a  new  book  she  had  just  received):  “292.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Bascom:  “And  how  many  teachers  will  ac¬ 

cept  that  excuse?” 

C.  Carroll:  “Mr.  -  will.” 

Miss  Bascom:  “A  man  will  do  anything.” 

J.  Brown:  “For  a  woman  he  will.” 

****** 

With  the  Senior  Editor  at  the  Senior  Dance 

The  class  colors,  pink  and  green,  blended  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  stage  scenery  and  the  gowns.  What! 
You  weren’t  looking  at  the  colors? 

One  girl  was  using  descriptive  words  all  the 
evening.  She  said  this  of  Waldron:  “He  dances 
divinely  and  majestically.” 

Coates  might  have  been  a  stag;  nevertheless, 
he  danced  more  than  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Gee!  I 
wish  I  were  a  football  hero! 

Yes,  a  few  out  of  town  girls  were  present — All- 
ston  contributed  to  the  gathering  as  did  Medford, 
Watertown,  and  good  old  Winchester. 

****** 

With  Apologes  to  “If  I  Lose  My  Gal  in  Tennessee” 


’Cause  I’ve  got  another  blushing  rose,  waiting  for 
me  in  Melrose. 

And  if  I  lose  my  gal  in  Melrose,  I  won’t  feel  blue — 
’Cause  I’ve  got  one  in  Arlington  that  I  can  run  right 
to. 

If  I  lose  my  girl  in  Arlington,  bet  that  I  won’t  pine 
’Cause  I’ve  got  another  baby  waiting  down  on  the 
Winchester  line. 

Now  I  ain’t  braggin’,  honest  I  ain’t, 

But  I’ve  got  a  brand  of  lovin’  that  can’t  be  beat, 
I’m  a  ladies’  man,  Bashful  Sam  from  the  tanning 
town. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Seng  Titles  Well  Adapted  for  School  Life  and  Pupils 

“I’ve  Got  the  Jitters” — Waiting  for  the  report  cards 
“At  Your  Command” — The  pink  slip 
“Tired  of  It  All” — Extra  sessions 
“Don’t  You  Remember  Me?” — Graduate 
“Little  Green  Gate  to  Heaven” — The  office  door 
“Corr.e  Up  and  See  Me  Sometime” — Mr.  Bean,  when 
you’re  in  wrong 
“01’  Pappy” — “Daddy”  Walker 
“It’s  Time  to  Go  Home” — After  the  Senior  Dance 
“Smoke  Gets  in  Your  Eyes” — Fire  drill 
“All  Mine,  Almost” — Diplomas 

“I’m  Heading  for  the  Last  Roundup” — Nine-tenths 
of  the  Senior  Class 
“A  Day  Without  You” — Saturday 
“Puddin’  Head  Jones” — Most  of  us 
“Toward  Morning” — Wish  the  gong  would  ring 
“On  the  Wrong  Side  of  the  Fence” — The  gang-be¬ 
fore  they  crash  the  basketball  game 
“Who  Walks  in  When  I  Walk  Out”— The  substitute 
“Surprise” — No  school 
“Temptation” — Skipping 

****** 

George  Porter:  “Hey,  Bobby!  What’s  a  synonym?” 
Bob  Higgins:  “Oh,  that’s  the  brown  stuff  in  a  cin¬ 
namon  roll. 

****** 

Mr.  Ricker:  “The  space  above  the  mercury  in  a 
barometer  is  the  most  perfect  vacuum  we  know 
of  except,  of  course,  a  sophomore’s  brain.” 


Jn  illrnumam 
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JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES 

Miss  Ranney:  “What  did  Shakespeare  write?” 
Tom  Gallagher:  “He  wrote  tragedies,  comedies,  and 
errors.” 

Mr.  Walker:  “How  are  those  accused  of  murder 
punished  in  Massachusetts?” 

L.  Gallagher:  “By  elocution.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Miss  Raney:  “What  is  the  plural  of  ox?” 

Helen  Kayzer:  “Oxygen.” 

****** 

Mr.  O’Donnell:  “How  did  Nero  torture  his  sub¬ 
jects  ?” 

C.  Johnson:  “By  playing  the  fiddle  to  them.” 

?}c  5J4  # 

Mr.  Walker’s  definition  of  a  child  prodigy:  “A 
prodigy  is  a  child  who  speaks  all  languages  at  the 
age  of  three,  is  a  wizard  at  mathematics  at  the  age 
of  six,  enters  college  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  goes 
insane  at  the  age  of  twenty.” 

H4  H4 

It  is  said  that  Jerry  Cruncher’s  hair  stood  on 
end  when  he  was  afraid.  Could  that  be  the  case 
with  Ray  Banwell? 

*  *  H4  *  H4 

Isn’t  that  just  the  trouble  with  jokes?  Some 
of  them  you’ve  seen  before  and  the  rest  you  haven’t 
seen  yet. 

****** 

Mr.  Walker:  “You  can’t  sleep  in  this  room.” 
Experienced  One:  “I  know  it.  I’ve  been  trying  to 
for  half  an  hour.” 

****** 

History  teacher:  On  account  of  the  plantations, 

the  people  couldn’t  get  together,  they  were  so  large! 

****** 

Harold  McDonald  (Speaking  of  Etiquette  in 
the  Home  Room):  “When  you  throw  papers  around, 
the  least  you  can  do  is  to  pick  up  the  floor  after 
school.” 

****** 

Mr.  Walker:  “What  is  the  matter,  Peter?  You 
look  worried.” 

McDonough:  “Oh!  I  was  only  trying  to  think.” 

Mr.  Walker:  “Oh!  That  accounts  for  the  distressed 
•look.” 

****** 

“Non  parctus”  Peter  dixit, 

Cum  a  sad  and  doleful  look. 

“Omne  rectum”  Professor  respondit; 

Nihil  scrips  it  in  his  book. 

****** 

Mr.  Walker:  “What  is  a  cotton  gin?” 

B.  Libowitz:  “Cotton  gin  is  a  kind  of  gin  extracted 
from  cotton  made  legal  by  the  Repeal  of  the  18th 
Amendment.” 


The  four  principal  parts  of  the  most  well-known 
Latin  verb  are:  Flunko,  flunkere,  suspensi,  expellum. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Priest:  “My  mission  is  saving  young  men.” 
Barbara:  “Save  one  for  me.” 

****** 

Yes,  lather,  when  I’m  graduated  I  am  going 
to  follow  my  literary  bent  and  write  for  money.” 

“Humph,  Robert,  you  ought  to  be  successful. 
That’s  all  you  did  the  four  years  you  spent  in  col¬ 
lege.” 

****** 

Scarvalas  to  teacher:  “I  bet  you  can’t  part  Kee’s 
hair.” 

Teacher:  “I  know  that,  but  I  bet  I  can  crease  it.” 

****** 

Teacher:  “Why  are  you  late  this  morning?” 
“Coopie”:  “The  bell  rang  before  I  could  get  here.” 

****** 

The  Junior  Directory 

I.  What  to  Avoid 
The  Zoo — 12 

Chamber  of  Horrors — 22 
Lam’s  Social  Hour — 16 
Hall  of  Fame — Music 
House  of  Correction — Principal’s  Office 
Physical  Torture  Studios— Gym 
Mental  Torture  Studies — 22 
II.  Where  to  Find 

Highbrows — 18 
Freshmen — 12 
Humor  Contest — 16 
Cicero’s  best  literals— 6 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Teacher  (in  Sunday  School);  “Give  a  text  from  the 
Bible,  William.” 

Milnam:  “And  Judas  went  and  hanged  himself.” 
Teacher:  “That’s  not  a  very  nice  one.  Can’t  you 
think  of  something  nicer?” 

William:  “Go  thou  and  do  likewise.” 

*  ^  *  if4  H4  Jj4 


A  Hint 

How  dear  to  our  heart 
Is  the  cash  subscription 
When  the  generous  subscriber 
Presents  it  to  view; 

But  the  one  who  won’t  pay, — 
We  refrain  from  description, 
For  perhaps,  gentle  reader, 
That  man  may  be  you. 
****** 


Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Cape  Flattery 
Cape  Lookout 
Cape  Fear 
Cape  Farewell 


Sweet  Sixteen 
Twenty 
Twenty-five 
Thirty 
Forty 
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Our  Sick  List 

Harold  McDonald  split  his  sides  laughing  at  one 
of  his  jokes. 

Beatrice  Libowitz  was  tickled  to  death  in  al¬ 
gebra  by  “C”. 

Ray  Banwell  put  his  neck  out  of  joint  trying 
to  see  Miss  Conant’s  marking  book. 

Peter  McDonough  contracted  paralysis  from 
carrying  so  many  books. 

*  *  H S  *  $  $ 

“You’ve  Got  to  be  a  Football  Hero” — “Chuck”  Ker¬ 
rigan 

“Honeymoon  Hotel” — Room  24 

“I  Want  You,  I  Need  You” — All  A’s  on  Report  Cards 
“Moonlight  and  Pretzels” — After  the  Junior  Prom 
“Ain’t  Cha  Glad” — When  it’s  one-thirty 
“Jimmy  Had  a  Nickel” — But  he  spent  it  in  the  cafe¬ 
teria 

“The  Perfect  Dream” — No  extra  sessions 

“Roll  Out  of  Bed  With  a  Smile”— At  8.00  A.  M. 

“Another  Perfect  Day  has  Passed  Away” — Vacation 

“  ’Till  Then” — One-thirty 

“I’ll  Be  Faithful”— 3.10 

“Thanks”— An  “A” 

“Sophisticated  Lady” — Quite  a  few 
“Night  Owl”— Ditto 

“A  Year  Ago  Tonight” — Only  a  sophomore 
“Heaven  Only  Knows” — Report  card 
“You’re  Such  a  Comfort  to  Me” — Trot 
“I’m  No  Angel” — Almost  anyone 
“Dusty  Shoes” — Walking  to  school 
“Careful  With  My  Heart” — Miss  Murphy 
“What  More  Can  I  Ask”— Than  a  “D” 

“Blue  Hours” — In  Room  ? 

“  ’Till  Then” — Indefinites 

“I’ll  Do  My  Best  to  Make  You  Happy” — Mumbles 
some  teacher 

“What  is  Sweeter?” — No  exti“a  sessions 
“1  Wanta  Ring  Bells” — ‘No  School’  bells 

****** 

Teacher:  “Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year,  children,  and  I  hope  you  come  back  know¬ 
ing  more  than  you  do  know.” 

Pupils:  “Same  to  you,  Miss - .” 

****** 

“Is  Louise  Murphy  out  for  athletics?” 

“No,  athletes.” 


BALLAD  OF  IIC1 

We’re  the  class  of  IIC1. 

We  work  so  hard  our  brains  are  numb. 

In  spite  of  this,  we’ve  lots  of  fun; 

Sometimes  we’re  really  not  so  dumb. 
Homework  we  attack  with  force; 

Full  soon  it  will  be  done. 

Of  that  square  root,  ah,  here’s  the  source! 
There  is  one  battle  won. 


Thus  we  woi’k  until  we  finish, 

And  it’s  time  for  play. 

Nothing  can  our  vim  diminish 
From  start  to  end  of  day. 

Kathryn  and  Rhoda  can  do  Latin, 

Barbara’s  smart  at  French; 

You  can ’it  stop  them  from  a-battlin’ 

Not  with  even  Samson’s  wrench. 

Theresa  can  do  algebra. 

Oh,  what  wars  she’ll  fight; 

(I  can’t  see  the  sense  anyway) 

She  works  from  dawn  till  night. 

Me?  Oh!  I’m  for  history 
Except  the  written  exercise; 

The  answers  aren’t  kept  mysteries, 

And  anyone  can  memorize. 

Yes,  we  have  many,  many  notables, 

And  here  are  just  two  more; 

Peter  McDonough,  the  funniest  imaginable, 
And  Betty,  who  acts  like  a  lady  of  yox-e. 

So  now  I  guess  you  know  us, 

How  happy  we  would  be, 

If  you’d  condescend  to  join  us 

Sometime  when  we’re  on  a  spree. 

Barbara  Skinner,  ’35. 


SOPHOMORE  NOTES 

Miss  Salmon:  “What  are  you  looking  at,  Joseph? 
Nature  ?” 

J.  Harkins:  “No,  I’m  watching  the  C.  W.  A.” 

Miss  Salmon:  “Well,  that’s  human  nature,  isn’t 
it?” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Mary  Bradley’s  famous  saying  in  Room  4 — “I 
read  a  book,  etc.” 

“The  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World” — M.  O’Don¬ 
nell  went  through  one  day  without  getting  a  pink 
slip. 

****** 

Mr.  Ring:  “Go  to  the  board  and  prove  that  pro¬ 
position,  Mobbs.” 

Mobbs:  “Shall  I  begin  at  the  beginning?” 

%  :Jc  %  sjs 

Scientists  have  told  us  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
moving  closer  to  us,  is  the  cause  of  the  recent  warm 
winters.  It  shouldn’t  have  moved;  it’s  probably 
frozen  over  by  now. 

****** 

Teacher:  “If  you  don’t  wake  up,  you  won’t  be 
promoted.” 

Pupil:  “Well,  I’m  the  smartest  one  in  the  dumb 
class;  isn’t  that  something?” 

****** 

IIIB2  is  a  grand  division, 

So  all  the  teachers  think 
Until  we  get  our  marks, 

And  they  see  how  much  we  sink. 
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“Tempation” — What  IIIB2  says  when  skipping  3.10’s 

****** 

The  right  guard  on  the  football  team  (a  sopho¬ 
more)  is  evidently  well  known  in  Winchester  High. 
He  got  his  name  attached  to  something  in  the  school 
paper.  Wonder  what  he  was  doing  in  Winchester? 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

S.  Miles  was  quite  a  woman  hater.  But  Miss 
Burke  is  succeeding  in  changing  his  views. 

****** 

Customer:  “Bring  me  Turkey  fried  in  Greece.  Have 
you  any  Wales?” 

Waiter:  “Alaska.” 

Customer:  “Never  mind,  Sweden  my  coffee,  Russia 
my  bill,  and  Denmark  it.  Oh,  yes,  Prussia  my 
coat.” 
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Teacher:  “Are  there  any  more  questions  you  would 
like  to  ask  about  whales?” 

Bright  Pupil:  “Teacher,  what  has  the  Prince  to 
do  with  them?” 

*  *  *  #  *  * 

When  L.  McDonald  tried  to  bribe  D.  Grey  to  do 
her  Latin,  he  shied  off.  He  belongs  to  the  Woman 
Hater’s  Club  which  was  organized  by  Stephen  M. 
and  is  backed  by  Miss  S - and  Miss  B - . 

****** 

Cox  (to  teacher):  “Do  you  want  this  door  closed  or 
shut?” 

****** 

Miss  Keleher:  “What  did  Charles  I  do  that  ben¬ 
efited  England?” 

D.  Grey:  “He  died.” 


LINCOLN  DAY  ASSEMBLY 
Monday,  Febraury  12,  the  students  of  Woburn 
High  School  met  to  pay  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Five  tableaux,  picturing  episodes  in  the  life  of 
Lincoln,  were  presented  by  the  members  of  rooms 
8,  10,  12,  14,  and  15.  Each  room  presented  one 
tableau.  A  fitting  musical  program  was  also  fur¬ 
nished  by  members  of  these  rooms. 


THE  SOCIAL  CLUB 

At  the  last  regular  meeting  of  the  Social  Club 
a  very  interesting  program  was  presented  after  a 
short  business  meeting.  Jeanette  Hoff  and  Mary 
McCann  did  two  very  lively  tap  dances;  Evelyn  Cor¬ 
nett  rendered  two  vocal  solos.  Amato  Corsetti 
played  several  accordian  selections. 

Robert  Farrell, 

Secretary. 


ACTIVITIES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  HOME  ROOMS 

Room  17 

Several  interesting  and  practical  subjects  have 
been  discussed  by  the  members  of  Room  17  during 
the  third  period  on  Friday. 

Plans  were  made  for  further  activities  so  that 
this  period  might  become  one  of  interest  and  profit. 

One  topic  under  consideration  was  in  regard  to 
how  our  room  might  co-operate  with  the  traffic 
officers  in  bringing  about  a  less  congested  filing 
system.  On  January  26,  we  held  a  debate,  bringing 
out  many  interesting  facts  regarding  Lindbergh  and 
Byrd. 

We  hope  that  our  discussion  will  result  in  an 
improvement  in  our  conduct  and  character. 


Room  20 

Room  20  has  been  interesting  itself  reading 
worthwhile  new  books.  They  have  been  aided  by 
Miss  Priscilla  Sawyer  of  the  Woburn  Public 
Library  Staff.  Miss  Sawyer  recited  entertaining  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  some  of  the  following  books:  “Round 
the  W'orld  on  a  Penny”  by  Anita  Burnshaw,  “Afri¬ 
can  Intrigue”  by  Alfred  Batson,  “Strange  Victory” 
by  Sara  Teasdale  and  “Men  of  the  Sea”  by  Nard- 
lioff  and  Hall. 

Try  reading  these  mentioned.  We  are  sure  you 
will  be  interested. 

Mary  Bodge, 
Secretary. 


SENIORS  HONORED 

Each  year  the  Woburn  Woman’s  Club  invites 
six  honor  girls  of  the  senior  class  to  become  honor¬ 
ary  members.  This  year  the  list  follows  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order:  Dorothy  Andrews,  Betty  Bezanson, 


Marie  Flowers,  Mary  Martin,  Esther  Martin,  and 
Edna  Swartz. 

On  October  20,  the  first  meeting  of  the  season, 
Miss  Mildred  G.  Dinsmore,  vibra-harpist,  played  and 
sang  many  selections. 

On  November  3,  Mr.  Charles  R.  Manchester, 
News  Editor,  was  the  speaker.  His  topic  was  “An 
Insider’s  Views  of  the  Day’s  News.” 

Mother  and  Daughters’  Day  was  held  on  Novem¬ 
ber  17.  Miss  Gibby  and  Miss  Gurdy  gave  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  of  their  experiences  during  their  trip 
through  the  British  Isles. 

On  December  1,  Miss  Alice  Dixon  Bond  spoke 
on  “A  Literary  Banquet.” 

On  December  15,  Seth  Rogers  Books,  D.  D., 
was  the  lecturer.  His  subject  was  “What  I  Know 
About  You.” 

On  January  5,  Lila  Newdick  dramatized  “The 
Truth  About  Blayds.” 

An  all  day  session  was  enjoyed  on  January  19. 

On  February  2,  a  “Program  of  the  South”  was 
brought  to  us.  Miss  Marie  Joe  Browne  was  the 
entertainer. 

We  are  confident  that  the  future  meetings  will 
prove  as  interesting  as  those  which  we  have  already 
attended.  We  are  grateful  for  this  opportunity  and 
have  sincerely  appreciated  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
us. 


Room  24 

A  few  weeks  ago,  each  pupil  in  Room  24  wrote 
a  paper  on  “What  We  Can  Do  for  Our  School”  and 
since  then  we  have  been  discussing  the  paper. 

From  these  papers  some  very  interesting  facts 
have  been  brought  out,  such  as,  being  obedient,  tidy, 
respectful,  courteous,  considerate  of  others,  thought¬ 
ful,  economical,  studious,  kind,  helpful,  responsible, 
honest,  and  reliable. 

Last  week  we  worked  out  a  definition  of  “Good 
Manners”  which  is  the  union  of  courtesy,  politeness, 
kindness,  and  consideration  of  others. 

Marion  Wallinger, 

Secretary. 


TRI-HI  CLUB 

The  Tri  Hi  Club  has  been  engaged  in  many 
activities  since  Christmas.  The  members  have  been 
selling  candy  in  order  to  pay  their  pledge  to  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  At  one  of  our  meetings  last  month  we 
made  valentine  baskets  filled  with  fudge  for  each 
lady  at  the  Home  for  Aged  Women. 

At  another  meeting,  Miss  Priscilla  Sawyer  of 
the  Public  Library  gave  us  a  very  instructive  talk 
on  books.  We  have  also  had  as  our  guest  Mrs. 
Tufts  who  is  very  active  in  Red  Cross  work  in  Bos- 
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ton.  She  told  us  of  the  work  done  by  the  young 
women  of  Boston  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Our  meetings  are  especially  interesting.  We 
invite  you  to  come  and  join  in  our  fellowship. 

Helen  C.  King, 

Secretary. 


under  an  assumed  name.  His  trials  and  tribulations 
make  interesting  entertainment.  All  the  scenes  take 
place  in  the  office  of  the  advertising  company. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  the  Senior  High 
School  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mar¬ 
guerite  C.  Burns. 


SENIOR  PLAY 
“Anybody’s  Game” 

“Anybody’s  Game”,  a  comedy  in  three  acts  by 
Elizabeth  Miele,  was  the  annual  play  presented  by 
the  Senior  Class  on  February  9,  1934. 

The  play  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Harlow 
C.  Seeley.  Assisting  him  were  the  members  of  the 
play  committee,  Gladys  Franson,  Lucy  Narkiewich, 
Edwin  Erwin,  Stanley  West,  and  Stephen  Griffin. 

The  cast  included  the  following: 

Tyler  .  Lawrence  Sawyer 

Maude  Perkins  Margery  Howe 

Mr.  Burns  Roger  Sanborn 

Peggy  Blake .  Phyllis  McClure 

Eddie  .  Brenard  White 

Lulu  Corliss  Dorothy  Andrews 

Helen  Martin . Mary  Bodge 

Edward  Delaney  .  Earle  Cheney 

Bill  Cassidy  Stephen  Griffin 

Jimmy  Craig  Norman  Hanson 

Sid  Lewis  .  David  Kimball 

Sebastian  Palukas  John  Morse 

Laura  Hale  Eleanor  Lundholm 

Dennis  Gibbs  .  Philip  O’Brien 

Fritz  Klinghopper  Robert  Farrel 

Greta  Swinberg .  Laura  Bernard 

Mrs.  Allison  Simmons  Betty  Bezanson 

The  plot  of  the  play  centers  about  a  young- 
man  who  enters  a  modern  advertising  agency 


At  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  pupils  in  both 
stenography  divisions  of  the  senior  class  agreed  to 
buy  the  Pitman  Journal,  a  shorthand  magazine,  to 
use  as  a  textbook.  Each  month  the  publishers  of 
this  journal  give  two  dictionaries,  one  to  be  award¬ 
ed  in  each  division,  to  the  pupil  who  transcribes 
most  perfectly  on  the  typewriter  the  competition 
article  in  the  magazine.  This  article  is  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  form  and  neatness  as  well  as  ac¬ 
curacy.  The  number  of  errors  must  not  exceed 
those  agreed  upon  when  the  rules  of  the  competi¬ 
tion  were  made. 

In  September  both  divisions  were  awarded  a 
dictionary.  But  in  October  neither  division  was 
able  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  competition. 
Thus  there  were  two  extra  dictionaries  to  be  given 
the  next  month.  However,  in  November  only  one 
pupil  from  each  division  received  a  dictionary,  there 
being  no  others  who  had  done  the  article  correctly. 
In  December  one  was  awarded  in  IB2  and  in  Jan¬ 
uary  again  neither  division  was  successful  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  excellent  transcription  required.  There 
are  now  five  dictionaries  unawarded.  These  will  be 
given  to  the  first  pupils  who  transcribe  the  article 
correctly. 

Those  who  have  received  dictionaries  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Josephine  Martini,  Frances  Cappozolla,  Marie 
Flowers,  Jennie  DeVito,  Mary  Jacobs. 


ATHLETICS  NOTES 

After  basketball  is  over,  the  track  and  baseball 
season  begins.  There  are  over  one  hundred  boys  in 
the  upper  classes  who  could  turn  out  for  each  of 
these  sports;  yet  they  have  never  even  thought  of 
trying  out  for  an  athletic  team.  How  do  you  know 
that  you  have  not  the  ability  to  become  a  crack 
pitcher  or  speedy  miler? 


Norman  Nelson  made  good  when  he  was 
changed  into  a  forward  after  being  a  guard  for  two 
years.  Although  he  is  not  a  high  scorer,  he  is  very 
dependable  wherever  he  is  placed. 

One  of  the  most  aggressive  players  on  the  “five” 
is  Edwin  Erwin.  As  a  guard  he  is  a  good  scorer. 
Woburn  High  will  lose  a  good  man  when  he  grad¬ 
uates. 


At  almost  every  athletic  contest  there  is  a 
group  of  spectators  who  are  over  enthusiastic.  When 
a  referee  gives  an  unfavorable  decision,  they  im¬ 
mediately  begin  “booing”  or  “razzing.”  This  un¬ 
sportsmanlike  conduct  should  be  done  away  with. 
It  certainly  will  not.  change  the  decision  of  the 
referee  or  make  an  opposing  player  less  eager  to 
commit  fouls  if  a  group  persists  in  finding  fault. 
If  you  do  not  agree  with  something,  just  sit  back. 
Don't  spoil  the  reputation  of  your  school  by  letting 
outsiders  hear  you  “boo.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Boys  and  girls!  Get  your  tennis  racquets  ready 
so  that  we  can  make  good  use  of  the  tennis  courts 
which  we  hope  to  have  in  the  near  future.  We  shall 
want  a  tennis  team  to  compete  with  our  neighboring 
schools. 

*  *  #  *  *  * 

International  basketball  games  such  as  the 
Woburn-Ottawa  tilt  should  help  in  a  small  way  to 
promote  goodwill  between  nations. 


John  Dacey,  “Mucker”  or  “Jack”  if  you  wish, 
was  captain  of  last  year’s  second  team.  This  year 
he  is  a  regular  handyman  on  the  first  team.  He  is 
one  of  the  leading  scorers. 

Glenn  Curtiss,  namesake  of  the  famous  airman, 
does  his  flying  on  the  basketball  court.  Because  of 
his  light  build,  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  he  can 
possess  so  much  energy. 

Malcolm  Sawyer,  the  leading  forward  on  the 
second  team,  always  comes  through  with  his  one- 
handed  shots. 

Walter  West,  like  Sawyer,  is  only  a  junior; 
next  year  much  will  be  expected  of  the  two. 
“Westy,”  a  stalwart  guard  is  “iron”  on  the  defense. 

John  Maguire,  Ralph  Popolo  and  Francis  Ryan 
are  the  “three  midgets”  who,  together  with  Frank 
Heney,  have  seen  much  service  on  the  second  team. 

Edward  “Red”  Robertson,  a  popular  member  of 
the  Senior  Class,  served  the  “quintet”  as  student 
manager. 


Who’s  Who  in  Basketball 

Captain  Dana  Peterson  is  a  sportsman  of  no 
mean  ability.  Modest  and  retiring,  like  many  ath¬ 
letic  captains,  he  has  won  the  esteem  of  both  the 
faculty  and  his  fellow  students.  Besides  being  a 
leading  point-gainer  and  center  on  the  basketball 
team,  he  was  manager  of  the  championship  football 
team. 

Another  leading  scorer  is  Danny  O’Brien,  an 
outstanding  forward.  He  is  also  a  quarterback  on 
the  football  field.  Last  winter  he  was  a  good  bas¬ 
ketball  player.  This  year  he  is  better.  What  will 
he  be  next  year? 

John  “Pi”  O’Connor  plays  guard  as  his  regular 
position  but  he  can  also  substitute  as  center.  Team¬ 
ing  up  with  Erwin,  he  is  a  guard  who  is  a  guard. 


Undefeated 


Our  hats  off  to  Coach  Pinney  and  his  “orange 
and  black”  hoopsters! 

Just  glance  at  the  scores;  they  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 


Lexington — 8 
St.  Patrick — 18 
Melrose — 9 
Reading — 16 
Winchester — 15 
Medford — 20 
W  atertown — 21 
Cambridge  Latin — 22 
The  second  team  has  made  as  enviable  a  record 
is  the  first  team,  having  suffered  only  two  defeats. 


Woburn — 23 
Woburn— 27 
Wobui’n — 55 
Woburn — 36 
Woburn — 27 
Woburn — 33 
Woburn — 28 
Woburn — 29 


Just  a  little  news  concerning  graduates  of  Wo¬ 
burn  High  School: 

Class  1926 

Ralph  Ayer  held  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings 
at  the  Boston  City  Club  from  January  2,  1934. 
through  January  17. 

Class  1929 

Carolyn  Lyman,  after  being  graduated  from 
Mount  Holyoke  College,  is  in  training  at  the  Boston 
Children’s  Hospital. 

Robert  Kroepsch  is  now  teaching  at  the  Melrose 
High  School. 

Constance  Conant,  who  graduated  from  Bates 
College,  is  a  sophomore  at  Burdett  College. 

Ruth  Jaquith  is  at  the  Katherine  Gibbs  Secre¬ 
tarial  School. 

Class  1930' 

Marion  Brink  is  a  senior  at  Radcliffe  College. 

Class  1931 

Rose  Best,  a  junior  at  Tuft’s  College,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Jackson  Scout  Club  for  the 
year  1933-34. 


Mary  Norton  and  Eleanor  Francis  have  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Katherine  Gibbs  Secretarial  School. 
Miriam  Johnson  is  studying  German  abroad. 
Marion  King  is  a  junior  at  Boston  University, 

pre-medical  course. 

Irene  Scott  is  a  junior  at  Boston  University. 
Miriam  Billauer  is  a  junior  at  Radcliffe  College. 
Gudrun  Hetzel  is  a  junior  at  Boston  University 

School  of  Practical  Arts. 

Charlotte  Buss  is  at  Simmons  College. 

Mary  Swift  is  a  junior  at  Jackson  College. 

Class  1932 

Wilbert  Erwin  is  studying  at  Mount  Hermon 
College. 

Palmer  Sevrens  has  a  position  at  the  Merrimac 
Chemical  Company  in  Everett. 

Martha  Craft  is  training  in  the  New  England 
Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

Richard  Grey  is  a  sophomore  at  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege. 

Jeanette  Zimbel  is  a  sophomore  in  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Music. 


From  the  “Highlights”  Winchester  High  School, 
Winchester,  Mass.: 

“Your  paper  is  noteworthy  for  displaying  the 
work  of  so  many  different  students.  However,  in 
opposition  to  a  magazine,  doesn’t  a  newspaper  give 
the  students  wider  experience  in  writing?  Most  of 
your  material  reflects  the  classroom.” 

****** 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following: 

“The  Highlights”- — Winchester  High  School 
“Northeastern  News” — Northeastern  University, 
Boston,  Mass. 

“The  Signboard”— ‘Bay  State  Institute,  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 

****** 

What  we  think  of  others: 

“The  Mirror” — Waltham  High  School, 

Waltham,  Mass.: 

Keep  up  the  good  work!  It  was  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  review  your  excellent  magazine.  You 


have  very  original  short  stories  and  poems.  Your 
department  of  reports  from  the  college  preparatory 
classes  is  very  interesting.  What’s  the  matter  with 
the  business  divisions  ?  I  think  everyone  could  pro¬ 
fit  by  thinking  seriously  of  the  little  poem  by  the 
late  Henry  Van  Dyke,  quoted  by  Arthur  N.  Burke, 
as  his  advice  for  the  new  year.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  it: 

“Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 

If  he  would  make  his  record  true: 

To  think  without  confusion,  clearly; 

To  love  his  fellow-men  sincerely; 

To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 

To  trust  in  God  and  Heaven  securely.” 
****** 

“School  Life” — Melrose  High  School, 

Melrose,  Mass.: 

Your  entire  book  shows  that  you  have  some 
very  capable  writers.  We  enjoyed  your  short  stories 
and  poems  very  much. 


For  the  following  we  are  indebted  to  the 
“Phoenix”,  “School  Life”,  Mirror”,  “Chandelier”, 
“Noddler”: 

Teacher:  “Order,  Gentlemen!” 

Soph:  (sleepily)  “One  ham  sandwich.” 

****** 

Senior:  “I  don’t  like  these  pictures.  They  don’t 
do  me  justice.” 

Photographer:  “Justice!  What  you  want  is 
mercy!” 

****** 

She:  “Aren’t  you  ashamed  to  ask  for  money?” 
Tramp:  “Lady,  I  got  six  months  for  taking  it 
without  asking.” 

****** 

“You  should  think  of  the  future.” 

“I  can’t.  It’s  my  wife’s  birthday  and  I  have 
to  think  of  the  present.” 

****** 

Jim:  “I’m  the  champion  long  distance  cornet  play¬ 
er.  I  entered  a  contest  once  and  I  played  “Annie 
Laurie”  for  three  weeks.” 

Jack:  “Did  you  win?” 

Jim:  “No.  My  opponent  played  Sousa’s  “Stars 
and  Stripes  Forever”. 

****** 

Customer:  “Waiter,  what  have  you  got  to  eat?” 

Waiter:  “Well,  I’ve  got  pigs’  feet  and - ” 

Customer:  “Stop!  Stop!  Don’t  tell  me  your  mis¬ 
fortunes,  I  want  to  know  what  you  have  to  eat.” 

****** 

Judge:  “What’s  the  charge  against  this  man?” 
Officer:  “Stealing  nine  bottles,  your  honor.” 
Judge:  “Discharged.  I  can’t  make  a  case  out  of 
nine  bottles.” 

****** 

“Did  you  ever  read  the  ‘Skyscraper’?” 

“No.” 

“You  ought  to.  There  are  18  good  stories  in  it.” 
****** 

Pedestrian:  “Hey!  You  missed  me  by  an  inch!” 
Young  Driver:  “Be  patient!  I’m  coming  back 
directly.” 


Don’t  worry  if  your  marks  are  low 
Chances  of  passing  are  few, 

Remember  the  sturdy  oak  was 
Once  a  nut  like  you. 

sjc  %  ^  >}c 

Why  does  a  minister  live  an  easier  life  than  a 

lawyer  or  a  doctor? 

It’s  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice. 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Teacher:  “How  dare  you  swear  before  me!” 

Boy:  “How’d  I  know  you  wanted  to  swear  first?” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Judge:  “Speeding?  How  many  times  have  you 
been  before  me?” 

Speeder:  “None,  your  honor.  I’ve  tried  to  pass 
you  on  the  road  once  or  twice,  but  my  bus  will  do 
only  65.” 

*  *  *  #  * 

Teacher:  (pointing  to  the  map)  “Now,  Horace, 
when  you  stand  facing  the  north,  you  have  on  your 
right  hand  the  great  continent  of  Asia.  What 
have  you  on  your  left?” 

Horace:  “A  wart,  but  I  can’t  help  it,  teacher.” 

Hi  ^  ^ 

Teacher:  “Close  the  window,  John.”  (No  re- 
ponse)  Louder — “John,  close  that  window!” 

(Still  no  response)  Louder  still — “John,  will  you 
close  that  window?” 

John:  “0  excuse  me,  I  didn’t  hear  you  the  first 
two  times.” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

“Who  are  you  shaving?” 

“I  don’t  know — what’s  your  name?” 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Did  you  have  your  hair  cut  or  did  you  have  your 

ears  moved  down  ? 

No,  I  washed  it  and  it  shrank. 

4s  ^ 

He  who  laughs  last  is  usually  the  dumbest. 

****** 

If  you  don’t  think  these  jokes  are  funny,  just 

throw  them  into  the  fire  and  listen  to  it  roar. 


It’s  Not  To  Early 


to  start  planning  what  you  are  going  to  do 
after  you  graduate  from  High  School.  College 
may  be  one  of  the  possibilities,  but  you  might  con¬ 
tinue  the  thought  further  and  plan  what  you  want 
to  be  doing  five  years  after  you  are  out  of  High 
School. 

Consult  your  Vocational  Director  about  the 
various  careers  and  their  possibilities.  Business  is 
one  of  the  main  ones,  and  in  times  like  these  a 
great  deal  of  preparation  is  necessary  before  enter¬ 
ing  it.  Yes,  a  broad  education  is  advisable,  and 
then  a  training  for  some  special  phase. 

That’s  why  it’s  not  too  early  to  start  planning, 


and  that’s  why  we  invite  you  to  come  in  to  talk 
the  matter  over  with  one  of  the  officers  of  this 
school.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  give  you  our 
suggestions  as  to  what  courses  to  take  to  best  pre¬ 
pare  for  your  chosen  line  of  business.  If  you  have 
no  choice  we  might  be  able  to  help  you  decide. 

At  any  rate  we  hope  that  it  may  be  convenient 
for  you  to  come  in  (we  do  not  employ  any  outside 
salesmen  or  canvassers)  to  the  school  at  the  comer 
of  Boylston  and  Arlington  Streets,  to  talk  over 
your  plans  for  the  future.  Or,  write  or  phone  L. 
0.  White,  Principal,  Bryant  and  Stratton  Commer¬ 
cial  School,  334  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that  people  of  discriminat¬ 
ing  taste  select  a 

Whitman  Photograph 


Prescription  Service  Our 
Specialty 

THREE 

Experienced  Druggists 

Always  at  your  Service 

McLaughlin  &  Dennison 

THE  REXALL  STORE 


Woburn  0614 

ARTHUR  A.  VENO 

Automotive  Service 
880  Main  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


CANDYLAND 

THE  HOME  OF  SWEETS 

438B  Main  Street,  Woburn,  Mass. 
173  Central  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 
956  Elm  Street,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
430  Main  Street,  Fitchburg-,  Mass 
190  Merrimack  Street,  Lowell,  Mass 


J.  RICHARD  O’NEIL 

I 

COMPLIMENTS 

-OF- 

SCHOOL  and  COLLEGE 

JEWELERS 

MIDDLESEX 

CANDY  CO. 

Winchester,  Mass. 

282  Franklin  Street 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Jtforace  ^partridge  Co. 


34  Summer  St  —  Boston 


Bona  fide  Wholesale 
Prices  to  W.  H.  S. 
Students 


Ask  Mr.  Barry  for  Discount 
Card 


TUXEDOS 
For  Hire 

READ  &  WHITE 

Formal  Clothes  Rented 
for  all  occasions 

111  SUMMER  STREET 
and  93  MASS.  AYE., 
Boston 

Woolworth  Bldg.,  Prov¬ 
idence,  R.  I. 


Tel.  Tel. 

d  TP  11  1  Stone 

1506  b.  r.  Callahan  0052 

1264  Win. 

0862 

ICE  CREAM 
CANDY 


LET  ME  SERVE  YOUR  NEXT  PARTY 


Money  Available 

For  loans  to  build  or  buy  homes  in  this  vicin- 
ity  for  occupancy  by  the  owner.  Loans  may 
also  be  obtained,  in  reasonable  amounts,  to 
modernize  homes  or  make  necessary  repairs 

Woburn  Co-operative  Bank 


Woburn  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank 


19  Pleasant  Street 

The  Bank  Was  Incorporated  in  1854 
It  is  a  Mutual  Savings  Bank 
Operated  for  the  Benefit 
of  its  Depositors 


ALFRED  ELSON 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

-of- 

quality 

MODERATE  PRICES 

385  Main  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

L*  J*  Murphy 

Your  Druggist 

379  Main  Street  Woburn,  Mass 

Phone  Woburn  1492 


John  H.  Bates  Inc 

CADILLAC 

LaSALLE 

AND 

CHEVROLET 
MOTOR  CARS 

Woburn  Mass. 

0120  -0121 


TABBUT’S  DAIRY  MILK 

FROM  OUR  OWN  COWS 

You  can  whip  our  cream 

But  you  cannot  beat  our  milk 

NORTH  WOBURN 
MASS. 

TEL.  WOBURN  0528 


W.  H.  O’BRIEN,  Reg.  Ph. 

Cor.  Main  &  Campbell  Sts.,  Woburn, 
Mass. 

Tel.  1512,  1433,  1197 


- -> 

1 

Athletic  Equipment  Co. 


The  D-  &  M.  Store 

85  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


ANDERSEN’S 

SHOE  SHOP 

PETER  ANDERSEN,  PROP. 


RUBBERS  REPAIRING 

440A  MAIN  STREET 
WOBURN  MASS. 

Our  Motto 

“WE  AIM  TO  PLEASE” 


T.  J.  MARTIN 

COAL  CO. 

YARD  49  HIGH  ST.  TEL.  WOB.  1280 
COAL-N.  E.  COKE- WOOD 


COMPLIMENTS  OF 

GAVIN’S  MARKET 

Groceries  and  Provisions 


434  Main  St.  Woburn,  Mass. 

Phone  Woburn  0427 


Office  446  Main  St.  Tel.  Wob.  0070 

Gilbert  &  Barker 
Oil  Burners 

Kelvinator  Refrigerators 
Electrical  Appliances 


Compliments  of 

WEBSTER-THOMAS 

COMPANY 

Offices  and  Laboratories 

217  State  Street,  Boston 

Tel.  Hub.  6084 

SWEATERS  SLACKS 

and 

SPORT  WEAR 

MEEHAN’S  MEN’S  SHOP 

383  Main  Street 

Woburn  Mass. 

Johnson  &  Johnson 

Attorneys  at  Law 

349  Main  Street 

Woburn, 

Mass. 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

ZIMBEL’S 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

THE  OFFICERS 

of  this  Bank  welcome  the  opportunities  which 
occur  from  time  to  time  to  confer  with  students  con- 
|  cerning  the  various  phases  of  business  and  finance,  and 
it  is  well  for  the  young  man  or  woman  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  at  a  Commercial  Bank. 

Men  who  have  become  successful  have  usually 
found  such  a  contact  helpful  and  profitable. 

WOBURN 

NATIONAL  BANK 

WOBURN.  MASS. 


S.  B.  Goddard  & 

Son  Co. 

WALTER  H.  WILCOX,  Inc. 

INSURANCE 

1 5  PLEASANT  STREET 

WOBURN,  MASS. 

323  Main  Street 

Woburn,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

ALL  KINDS 

Tanners  Bank  Building 

COMPLIMENTS  OF 

YOUR  WATCH 

is  your 

Woods  Brothers 

Constant  Companion 

Fancy  Meats 

Fresh  Vegetables 

Treat  it  is  you  would  treat  a  good 

friend. 

When  in  need  of  attention,  entrust 

its  welfare  to  an  expert : 

HENRY  BILLAUER 

102  MAIN  STREET  TEL,  0218 

From  a  family  of  watchmakers  for 

over  100  years. 

